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NEW! MAGIC PANEL FEATURE SLIMS LIKE MAGIC! 
LOOK SLIMMER, MORE YOUTHFUL 







JTou will look like and 
feel like this beauti- 
ful model in your 
new and improved 
cool — light weight 
FIGURE- ADJUSTER 



YOUR APPEARANCE! 

THE FIGURE-ADJUSTER MUST BE THE BEST GIRDLE 
YOU EVER WORE . . . YOU MUST FEEL MORE COM- 
FORTABLE. and you MUST look and feel younger . . . Your 
shape MUST be noticeably improved or you get every cent 
back at once! 

No matter how many other girdles you have tried, you can 
be sure: NO OTHER GIRDLE CAN DO FOR YOU MORE 
THAN THE FIGURE- ADJUSTER! No other girdle or sup- 
porter belt offers you more BELLY CONTROL. BULGE 
control, HOLD- IN and STAY-UP power . . . safely, scien- 
tifically. No other girdle can begin to approach the miracle- 
working FIGURE- ADJUSTER feature! Figure-Adjuster is 
LIGHT in weight (ideal for ANY weather) yet powerfully 
strong! Figure- Adjuster allows AIR to circulate through it, 
ABSORBS perspiration, is made by the most skilled crafts- 
men, and allows you to ADJUST it to just the right amount 
of BULGE-CONTROL you like and NEED for an IM- 
PROVED FIGURE! 

MAGIC PANEL CONTROL — No laces show when you wear 
ft SLIMMING Figure- Adjuster. The control you get is com- 
pletely COMFORTABLE ... and GUARANTEES healthful, 
lasting support. Its satin TUMMY PANEL laces right up to 
meet the bra— NO MIDRIFF BULGE! LIFTS and FLAT- 
TENS the tummy. SLIMS down the waist. TRIMS the hips 
and eliminates the "SPARE TIRE" waistline roll! The magic 
ADJUSTABLE, slimming, easily controlled panel is scientifi- 
cally designed and is the result of testing different kinds of 
panels on thousands of women! Figure- Adjuster creates the 
"BALANCED PRESSURE" that gives each bulge the exact 
amount of RESTRAINT it requires. It gives you the right 
amount of SUPPORT where YOU need it MOST! Let Figure- 
Adjuster give you MORE figure control ... for more of your 
figure . . let it give you a more BEAUTIFUL FIGURE 

. „ . the slimmer, trimmer figure that INVITES romance) 
You ACTUALLY APPEAR SLIMMER AT ONCE WITH 
THE MAGIC PANEL control of Figure Adjuster. Colors 
nude blue or white. Sizes 24 inch waist to 44. only $4.98. 

MAKE THIS TEST WITH YOUR OWN HANDS! 

Clasp your hands over your ABDOMEN, press upwards and 
in gently but FIRMLY. You feel better, don't you! That’s 
just what the UP LIFT adjustable FIGURE- ADJUSTER does 
for you. only the FIGURE-ADJUSTER does it better. MAIL 
COUPON AND TEST IT AT HOME FOR 10 days FREE at 
our expense! NO OTHER GIRDLE AT ANY PRICE CAN 
GIVE YOU BETTER SUPPORT, can make you look better, 
feel better or appear slimmer and younger! Sizes 24-44 waist. 




TRULY SENSATIONAL AT 

NOW 

formerly $6.50 

TRIM UNWANTED INCHES 
OFF YOUR MIDRIFF, 

waist and hips with real 
breathe-easy comfort. New 
scientific construction whittles 
away rolls and bulges . . . 
slimming, easy-to-adjust rayon 
satin tummy panel laces right 
up to your bra. In powerful 
elastic. White, light blue or 
nude. Small (25" -26"). Me- 
dium (27 "-28"), Large (29"- 
30"). Extra Large (31 "-32"). 
Also "PLUS" SIZES for tho 
fuller figure. XX (33"-35"), 
XXX (36"-38"). XXXX (39"- 
40". XXXXX (41"-44">. 



100% MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 

Test the Figure- Adjuster at home for .ten days FREE at our expense! It's sent on approval! 
It must do all we claim for it or return it after ten days and we’ll send your money right 
back. We take all the risk . . . that’s because we know that even though you may have tried 
many others you haven't tried the BEST until you have tried ft FIGURE- ADJUSTER! MAIL 
COUPON NOW! 



GUARANTEED TO DELIGHT 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK! 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL 



INCLUDED 

"SECRETS OF 
LOVELINESS" 
booklet tells how to 
take advantage of 
correct choice of 
clothes, proper use 
of make-up and 
other secrets to help 
you look years 
younger, pounds 
and inches slimmer, 
will be included 
with order. 



For Your 

Figure’s 

Sake 

MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

NOW! 



Why Diet? Try It! 

• Take* Inches Off 
Tummy! 

• Raises Abdomen 
and Keeps It In! 

• Like Magic It 
Brings In Waist 

• Makes Spreading 
Hiplines Conform 
to Firm Beauty 

• Smooths and 
Slims Thighs 

• Makes Your 
Clothes Fit 
Beautifully 



SEND NO MONEY 



J FIGURE-ADJUSTER CO., DEPT. FA-640 & 

I 318 Market St., Newark, New Jersey J 

j Yes! Please rush "FIGURE- ADJUSTER "on approval- ■ 

l If not delighted I may return girdle within 10 days. ■ 

| □ I will pay postman $4.98 plus postage. § 

I D I enclose $5.00. cash, cheek or money order, send J 
postage prepaid. (I save up to 75c postage.) g 

| Color — 2nd color choice I 

j Size Panty Girdle Girdle ■ 

| Name a 

1 Address ■ 

City Zone State I 

I^Please PRINT carefully, fte SURE to give YOUjlSlZE^ | 




They claim 



this coupon 



brings you 
“good luck” 






"Six months after mailing the 
coupon, I had a promotion 
and a big raise in pay!” 



From the moment I marked the fTl 
coupon, my luck changed! 





w ’ ien * sent Me coupon i’ 




These statements are typical! I.C.S. gets letter* 
like these regularly. Coupon senders report pay 
raises. Others win important promotions or new, 
interesting assignments. Still others find happiness, 
job security, opportunities never dreamed possible. 

Is It LUCK? The results are so impres- 
sive, so quick in coming, that some say 
the I.C.S. coupon is “lucky.” Of course, 
that’s not true. The real reason for these 
amazing results is what happens to the person when 
he or she mails the coupon. 

Coupon Is first step! Naturally, you want to make 
good. But you’ve put off doing something about it. 
Mailing this coupon is definite action! It shows you’re 
fed up with waiting for the breaks. You’re deter- 
mined to make your own breaks! And this determi- 
nation alone accounts for much of the “luck” you’ll 
start to experience. 

You get free guidance! Within a few 
days you get the helpful and inspiring 
36-page book, “How to Succeed.” It’s 
crammed with information. For ex- 

ample, it tells you in detail how to 

plan your career. Also how to prepare for advance- 
ment. In addition, you get a free catalog on the I.C.S. 
course that interests you. With your new-found de- 
termination and these two books as your guides, 
you’re ready to cash in on your hidden abilities! 

391 I.C.S. courses! Youll find a partial list ©f 
courses in the coupon below. Each course is up-to- 
date, extremely practical, completely success-tested. 
You study in your spare time. Set your own pace. 
Correspond directly with instructors. Cost is low. 
Diplomas are awarded to graduates. I.C.S. training 
rates high in all fields of business and industry. You 
won’t find another school like it. 

Call it being "lucky” or being "smart.” What- 
ever it is, you f re one step closer to your goal 
when you mail this famous coupon! 




INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 



BOX 5996-E, SCRANTON 9. PENNA. 




Without cost or obligation, send me "HOW ! 
ART □ Heating 

□ Commercial Art □ Steam fitting 

□ Magazine and Book □ Air Conditioning 

Illustrating □ Electrician 

□ Cartooning BUSINESS 

□ Show Card and Sign Lettering □ Business Administration 



3 SUCCEED” and the booklet about the course BEFORE which I have marked X: 



CIVIL, STRUCTURAL □ College Preparatory 



□ Fashion Illustrating 
AUTOMOTIVE 

□ Automobile, Mechanic 

□ Auto-Elec. Technician 

□ Auto Body Rebuilding 
and Refinishing 

□ Diesel— Gas Engines 
AVIATION 

□ Aeronautical Engineering Jr. 

□ Aircraft Engine Mechanic 

□ Airplane Drafting 
BUILDING 

□ Architecture 

□ Arch. Drafting 

□ Building Contractor 

□ Estimating 

□ Carpenter and Mill Work 

□ Carpenter'Foreman 

□ Reading Blueprints 

□ House Planning 

□ Plumbing 



□ Certified Public Accountant 

□ Accounting 

□ Bookkeeping 

□ Stenography and Typing 

□ Secretarial 

□ Federal Tax 

□ .Business Correspondence 

□ Personnel and Labor Relations 

□ Advertising 

□ Retail Business Management 

□ Managing Small Business 

□ Sales Management 

□ Salesmanship 

□ Traffic Management 
CHEMISTRY 

□ Chemical Engineering 

□ Chemistry 

□ Analytical Chemistry 

□ Petroleum— Nat' I Gas 

□ Pulp and Paper Making 

□ Plastics 



ENGINEERING 

□ Civil Engineering 

□ Structural Engineering 

□ Surveying and Mapping 

□ Structural Drafting 

□ Highway Engineering 

□ Reading Blueprints 

□ Concrete Construction 

□ Sanitary Engineering 
DRAFTING 

□ Aircraft Drafting 

□ Architectural Drafting 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Structural Drafting 

□ Sheet Metal Drafting 



□ Mine Surveying and Drafting □ Toolmaking 



□ Mathematics 

□ Commercial 

□ Good English 
MECHANICAL 
AND SHOP 

□ Mechanical Engineering 

□ Industrial Engineering 

□ Industrial Supervision 

□ Foremanship 

□ Mechanical Drafting 

□ Machine Design-Drafting 

□ Machine Shop Practice 

□ Tool Design 

□ Industrial Instrumentation 

□ Machine Shop Inspection 

□ Reading Blueprints 



ELECTRICAL 

□ Electrical Engineering 

□ Electrician 

□ Electrical Maintenance 

□ Electrical Drafting 

□ Electric Power and Light 

□ Lineman 

HIGH SCHOOL 

□ High School.Subjects 



□ Gas— Electric Welding 

□ Heat Treatment- Metallurgy 

□ Sheet Metal Work 

□ Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting 

□ Refrigeration 
v POWER 

□ Combustion Engineering 

□ Diesel— Electric 

□ Electric Light and Power 



□ Stationary Steam Engineering 

□ Stationary Fireman 
RADIO, TELEVISION, 
COMMUNICATIONS 

□ General Radio 

□ Radio Operation 

□ Radio Servicing— FM 

□ Television 

□ Electronics 

□ Telephone Work 
RAILROAD 

□ Locomotive Engineer 

□ Diesel Locomotive 

□ Air Brakes □ Car Inspector 

□ Railroad Administration 
TEXTILE 

□ Textile Engineering 

□ Cotton Manufacture 

□ Rayon Manufacture 

□ Woolen Manufacture 

□ Loom Fixing 

□ Finishing and Dyeing 

□ Textile Designing 
HOME ARTS 

□ Dressmaking and Designing 

□ Cookery 

□ Tea Room Management $ 



-Home Address— 



City— 



-Working Hours- 



Occupatlon- 



Special tuition rates to members of the Armed Forces. Canadian residents send 
coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 






LIBERATION OF EARTH 

Let U( read this superb saga, and count our blassingt . . . 



NOVELETS 



. William Tenn 29 



ECOLOGICAL ONSLAUGHT Jack Vane* 10 

Strange was the warfare between the Kay system and the Blue Star! 

THE WORLD IS YOURS! Harry Warner, Jr. 66 

Will Wilson had won a world — ours — and we couldn't stop It . . . 



SHORT STORIES and DEPARTMENTS 



DOWN TO EARTH ( A Department of Letters and Comment ) 6 

TENTH-LEVEL ENIGMA Alfred Machado, Jr. 41 

No one knew what existed above the tenth level, but there was danger! 

READIN 1 AND WRITHIN' 48 

Book Reviews by Damon Knight and the Editor, 

JUDAS OF THE SPACEWAYS Walter Kubiliui 53 

Only one man could know the secret of this ship — at a time! 

GET THEE BEHIND ME. CLIO Lester del Rey 61 

An article on the fascinating "whitherer", Silas McKinley. 

REMEMBERED WORDS 81 

If your name appears hare, you've won an original illustration. 

THE RECKONING (Here's how you rated our January issue) 98 

READERS' PREFERENCE COUPON (Where you can vote on this issue ) 98 

Cover by A. Leslie Ross, illustrating "Ecological Onslaught" 

Interior Illustrations by Tom Beecham, Milton Luros, C. A. Murphy and Paul Orban 

Next issue on Sole May 1st 
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Tclcv; 



I Mr. J. I. Smith. Preside*!. Pept. 3CT 
{ Hotloao! Rodio IlltlM*. WotMagfee f. 0. C. 

I Mail me Sample L«sson and 64-page Book, "How to 
Be a Success in Radio-Television." Both FREE. (No 
[I salesman will call Please write plainly.) 



This H 1“*' S 
«h« 

8l M<JenU 
l>»tU ^ 0,1,9 



Approved under G.I. Bill 



Good fir Both -BREB 



America's Fast Crowing Industry Offers Yau(Z^^o^^ °y 






r TRAINED 
THESE MEN 



LOST JO«. MOW MAS OWN SHOP 

i "Got laid off my machine shop 
;• job wh>ch I believe was best 

> thine ever happened as I opened 

> u full time Radio Shop. Business 
■ picking up every week.” — E. 

i T. Slate. Corsicana, Tcjus. 

GOOD JOR WITH STATION .. 

"I am Bruadiusl Krviuecr at {S: 

WLPM. Another technician and, 

I ha”e op med a Ro<lio-TV 
ice shop in our spare time. Big 
TV sale; here . . more work 
thnn wc enn handle.*' — J. U 
Bangley. Suffolk, Va. 

SIO TO SIS WEEK SPARE TIME 
"Four months after enrolling for 
; N lit course, was able to snv. 
.. ^ Ice Radios . . averaged SIO 

to $15 a week spare lime. Now 
full time Radio and 
ision business.” — William 
1 Wcyde. Brooklyn. New York. 
SWITCHTO TO TV SERVICING wvw w.wm 
“1 recenty switched over from 
Studio work and am now holding 
a position as service technician. 

I am still with RCA, enjoying 
my work more and more every 
day."— N. Ward, Ridgefield, N. J. 

WANT YOUR OWN BUSINESS? 

Let me show you how you can be your own 
boss. Many NR I trained men start their 
own business with capital earned in spare 

time. Robert Doh- 

men, New Prague, 
Minn., whose store 
is shown at left, suyr, 
"Am now tied in 
with two Television 
cutfits and do war- 
ranty work for deal, 
era. Often fall hack 
to NRI textbooks for 
information. 



If. EXTRA MONEY _l 
IN SPARE TIME “T 

j Many students make $5, $10 a week and more EXTRA 
fixing neighbors’ Radios in spare time while learning. 
The day you enroll 1 start sending you SPECIAL 
BOOKLETS that show you how. Tester you build with 
kits I send heliis you make extra money servicing sets, 
gives practical experience on circuits common to Radio 
and Television. All equipment is yours to keep. 

2. GOOO PAY JOB 

NRI Courses lead to these and many other jobs: Radio' 
and TV service, P.A., Auto Radio, Lab, Factory, and 
Electronic Controls Technicians, Radio and TV Broad- M 
casting, Police, Ship and Airways Operators and 
Technicians Opportunities are increasing. The United 
States has over 105 million Radios — over 2,900 Broad 
casting Stations — more expansion is on the way. 

3. BRIGHT FUTURE 

Think of the opportunities in Television. Over 15,000,000 
TV sets are now in use; 108 TV stations are operating 
and 1800 new TV stations have been authorized . . . 
many of them expected to be in operation in 1953. This 
means more jobs — good pay jobs with bright futures. 
More operators, installation service technicians will be I 
needed. Now is the time to get ready for a successful J 
future in TV 1 Find out what Radio and TV offer you. 



You learn Servicing or Communications 
by Practicing With Kits I Send 



Keep your job while training at 
home. Hundreds I’ve trained are 
successful RADIO-TELEVISION 
Technicians. Most had no previous 
experience; many no more than 
grammar school education. Learn 
Radio-Television principles from 
Illustrated lessons. You also get 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. Pic- 
tured at-lcft, are Just a few of the 
pieces of equipment you build 
$ with kits of parts I send. You ex- 
5 pertinent with, leurn circuits com- 
£• mon to Radio end Television. 



Moil Coupon— find Out what RADIO* 
KlIYISION Can Do for You 
Act Nowl Send for ray FREE 
DOUBLE OFFER. Coupon entitle* 
you to actual Servicing Lesson; 
shows how you leum at home. You’ll 
Also receive my 64-pago book, “How 
to Be a Success in Radio-Television.*' 
Send coupoa in envelope or paste on I 
postal. J. E. SMITH, f 
Pres.. Dept. 3ET 

National Radio InstV &W Tht a ^ 
tute, Washington 9. if S£JI .1 01 
D. C. Our 59th Year PU-L . ; V , Clf*G 



Television Is 
Today’s Good f 
Job Maker 

TV now reaches from coast-to- 
coast. Qualify for a good job .. 
as a service technician or op- ■£; 
erator. My course includes 
many Lssons on TV. You get 
practical experience . . . work 
on circuits common to both 
Radio and Television with my 
kits. Now is the time to get 
ready for success in Television! 









Down To Earth 



A Department of Letters and Comment 



T HE NEW era has just begun 
as this is being typed; you can 
read whatever you like into that 
phrase, and be reasonably sure of one 
thing: it won’t be what you expect. A 
prophecy, even a reasonably-accurate 
one, is — among other things — a simpli- 
fication; it tries to reduce matters to 
simple one-to-one relationships and ex- 
trapolate from there. Well, a number 
of matters can be simplified, thus; 
that’s why some journalists achieve and 
maintain fairly good batting-averages 
on predictions over a course of years. 
When events are following a definite 
trend — whatever it may be — a keen 
observer can do rather well in telling 
you the general shape of things to 
come; but when a trend changes, then 
the guesses are likely as not to be way 
off. 



If you’re interested in such things, 
you might check over the predictions 
that were made between the election of 
1932 and the beginning of the New 
Deal era; I haven’t, but I’m willing 
to risk the wager that one or two came 
fairly close to the mark — and ten, 
twenty years hence, we may be able to 
check back on the guesses of observors 
that were published between November 
1952 and January 20, 1953. Some of 
these may have been on, or near, the 
mark — but I doubt if you’ll be able to 
spot them now. 

Mr. Henry C. Roberts, of Nostrada- 
mus, Inc., offers us his visions as fol- 
lows: 

“Official Predictions for 1953 A.D. 
Atomic Year 9, Nostra. Year 
666, 6666th Year, Julian Period, 

[Turn To Page 8] 
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GEE what o build/ K 
Didn’t it take a long ” 
time to get those muscles? 



No SIR? -ATLAS 

Makes Muscles Grow 

\ Fast / msm& 



Will You Let ^ 
Me PROVE 4^ 
I Con Moke ^*s 
YOU a New Mm? 



What a 
.difference, 



5 inches 
of new 
Muscle 



5k&-''.: “Have put 
^3 1-r on 
fi(¥r jhect tnoi-mal) 
anc 2 1-2" «*P- 
pandod."— F* S., 



f“ My arms Increased 
1 1-2", chest 2 1-2”, 
forearm 7-8' V* — G. 
S., W. Va. 



CHARLES 

ATLAS 



For quick results 
I recommend 
M CHARLES 
ATLAS 



Here’s what ATLAS 
\ did for ME/ j 



Awarded the title 
of “The World's 
Most Perfectly de- 
veloped Man" In 
International con- 
test — in competi. 
tion with ALL men 
who would consent 
to appear against 
him. 



“Am sending snapshot 
Showing wonderful prog- 
ress." VV. C., N. J. 



GAINED 

29 

pound? y 



••When I started, , 
weighed only 
141. Now 170." 



John Jacobs Jacob. 

BEFORE AFTER 



t*ons to fool with. When you have 
learned to develo-o your Strength 
throue-h "Dynamic Tension" you 
can laugh at artificial muscle- 
makers. You simply utilize the 
DORMANT muscle-power in your 
own God -given body — watch It in- 
crease double-quick into real solid 
LIVE MUSCLE. 

My metho d — "Dynamic 
Tension" — w i 1 1 turn the 



1 DON’T care how old or young 
you are, or how ashamed of 
your present physical condition 
you may be. If you can simply 
raise your arm and flex It I can 
add SOLID MUSCLE to your bi- 
ceps — yes, on each arm — in dou- 
ble-quick timel Only 15 minutes 
a day — right in your own home — 
3e? all the time 1 ask of you I And 
there's no cost if I fail. 



LET ME START SHOWING RESULTS FOR YOU 



I can broaden your shoulders, 
strengthen your back, develop 
your whole muscular system IN- 
SIDE and OUTSIDE! I can add 
inches to your chest, give you a 
viselike grip, make those legs of 
yours lithe and powerful. I can 
shoot new strength into your old 
backbone, exercise those inner or- 
gans, help you cram your body 
so full of pep, vigor and red- 
blooded vitality that you won’t 
feel there's even "standing room" 
left for weakness and that lazy 
feeling! Before I get through with 
you I’ll have your whole frame 
"measured" to a nice, new beau- 
tiful suit of muscle. 

WHAT’S MY SECRET? 

"DYNAMIC TENSION!" That’s 
the ticket! The identical natural 
method that I myself developed 
to change my body from the 
scrawny skinny chested weakling I 
was at 17 to my present super- 
man physique! Thousands of other 
Yellows are becoming marvelous 
physical specimens — my way. I 
five you no gadgets or ccntrap- 



trick for you. No theory — 
feo easy! Spend only 15 
minutes a day in your own 
home. From the very start 
you'll be using my method 
of "Dynamic Tension" al- 
most unconsciously every 
minute of the day — walk- 
ing bending over, etc — to 
BUILD MUSCLE and VI- 
TALITY. 

FREE — My 32-Page Illus- 
trated Bock — NOT $1 or TOc 
—but FREE 

Send NOW for my famous 
book, “Everlasting Health and 
Strength. ” 32 pages packed from 
cover to cover with actual photo- 
graphs and valuable advice. Shows 
what “Dynamic Tension” can do, 
answers vital questions. Page by 
pajre it shows what Z can do for 
YOU. 

This book Is a real prize for 
any fellow who wants a better 
build. Yet I’ll send you a copy ab- 
solutely FREE. Just glancing 
through it may mean the turning 
point In your whole lifel So don't 
put It off. Send the coupon to 
me personally: CHARLES ATLAS, 

Dept. 45, 115 East 23rd St, 

New York 10, N. Y. 



CHARLES ATLAS, Dept . 45 . 

115 East 23rd St.. New York 10. N. Y. 

Send me — absolutely FREE — a copy of ! 
your famous book, "Everlasting Health « 
and Strength" — 32 pages, crammed with p 
actual photographs, answers to vital q 
health questions, and valuable advice to n 
every man who wants a better build. I t 
understand this book Is mine to keep, i 
and sending for it does not obligate me B 
in any way. ) 

is 

Name Age 

(Please print or write plainly) 



Address . K . TKf'! 

Zone No. V 

City (if any) ...State -4B 




FUTURE Sciatica Fiction 



9, 



“1. The year 1953 A.D. will go 
down in history as one of the most de- 
cisive and portentous turns in the rec- 
ord of man in his struggle for universal 
peace and eventual freedom from in- 
ternational warfare. The red planet 
Mars dominates the scene. . .the whole 
world will be an armed camp; and 
Eastern concentration headed by a man 
of steel (Stalin) which translated 
means steel. . .will be opposed by the 
nations of the West whose ruler will be 
a man of iron (Eisen or Eisenhower.) 
Iron and steel will be valued more than 
gold. 

“2. The Korean situation will be- 
come of secondary consideration about 
the month of May. . .when unpre- 
cendented disturbances of a cosmic 
magnitude take place on the 48th de- 
gree, this is to be followed in October 
by a great revolution in which the 
Church shall suffer greater persecution 
than it ever had before. Open warfare 
will break out with the Arab league 
declaring a holy war and aligning 
themselves with the Russian orbit. The 
West Coast of the U.S. will be invaded 
and Oregon will be occupied by the 
Enemy. 

“3. As foreseen by Nostradamus, 
in his ‘Complete Prophecies of Nostra- 
damus’ first written in 1555 and now 
again available in a new edition, inter- 
preted and edited by Henry C. Rob- 
erts, noted rare book collector and 
foremost world authority on this sub- 
ject... and also according to the 
Prophecy embodied in the Great Pyr- 
amid of Cheops in Egypt. The first 
phase of Armegeddon will begin no lat- 
er than August 20th, 1953 and will 
last until 1999, after which will be a 
Golden age of Universal peace. 

“4. 1953 will be the 450th anni- 
versary of Nostradamus’ birth, cli- 
maxed on the 14th, Dec. by a dinner 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria by the 
‘Nostradamians’, Cary Wilson MGM 
producer of the forthcoming Nostrada- 
mus pictures to be released this year 
will be the guest of honor and Mr. 
Henry C. Roberts, President of Nos- 
tradamus, Inc., is in charge of arrange- 



S ents. Henry C. Roberts. Transcribed 
ec. 15th, 1952.” 

That’s a true copy, except for my 
correction of a mis-spelling of Stalin. 
I don’t know whether any of the qua- 
trains predict Mr. Roberts. 

I can’t top any of these with pre- 
dictions of my own; I can’t find any- 
thing to suggest whether the science- 
fiction boom will continue during 1953; 
whether it has already passed its peak 
and is now about to level off, or de- 
cline (let’s hope not!), or whatever. In 
any event, this issue of Future should 
offer its own testimony to the effect 
that as long as both the magazines 
and I are around, we’ll continue to 
keep at our job of bringing you the 
best we can. 

• 

T OOKING over the authors this 
,L< time, we find Jack Vance, whose 
first appearance was with a novelet, 
“The World-Thinker,” in Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, Summer 1945, and 
whose novel, “The Dying Earth” ap- 
peared in pocketbook form a couple of 
years back. For my money, his novelet 
in this Issue is a good argument for 
the cover-story policy we’ve been fol- 
lowing. 

William Tenn, known by day as 
Philip Klass, is one of those persons 
who would have been burned at the 
stake by various inquisitors back in 
the Middle Ages; and why he hasn’t 
been banned in Boston is something 
for a committee to investigate, no 
doubt. He first came to light in 1946, 
in the May issue of Astounding Science 
Fiction, with a tale entitled, “Alexander 
the Bait”; several of his stories have 
been anthologized — notably “Child’s 
Play” and “The House Dutiful” — and 
he’s now in the driver’s seat of some 
anthologies himself. 

Alfred Machado, Jr., writes us that 
“Tenth-Level Enigma” will be his first 
fiction appearance. “However,” he 
says, “I sold an article some months 
ago. It is typical of the science-fiction 
[Turn To Page 82 ] 
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Novelet Of 
Worlds To Come 



ECOLOGICAL 

ONSLAUGHT 




The Kay system had no 
use for this world, but 
was determined that 
the men of the Blue Star 
should not develop it. 

by Jack Vance 

(illustrated by Paul Orban ) 



BOARD the exploration-cruiser Blauelm an ugly variety 
of psycho-neural ailments was developing. There was no 
profit in extending the expedition, already in space three 
months overlong; Explorator Bernisty ordered a return to 
Blue Star. 

But there was no rise of spirits, no lift of morale; the 
damage had been done. Reacting from hypertension, the 
keen-tuned technicians fell into glum apathy, and sat star- 
ing like andromorphs. They ate little, they spoke less. Ber- 
nisty attempted various ruses; competition, subtle musics, 
pungent food, but without effect. 

Bernisty went further; at his orders the play-women locked themselves in 
their quarters, and sang erotic chants into the ship’s address-system. These 
protean measures failing, Bernisty had a dilemna on his hands, At stake was 
the identity of his team, so craftily put together — such a meteorologist to 
work with such a chemist; such a botanist for such a virus analyst. To return 
to Blue Star thus demoralized — Bernisty shook his craggy head. There 
would be no further ventures in Blauelm. 
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“Then let’s stay out longer,” aug- 
gested Berel, his own favorite among 
the play-women. 

Bernisty shook his head, thinking 
that Berel’s usual intelligence had 
failed her. “We’d make bad matters 
worse.” 

“Then what will you do?” 

Bernisty admitted he had no Idea, 
and went away to think. Later in the 
day, he decided on a course of immense 
consequence; he swerved aside to 
make a survey of the Kay System. If 
anything would rouse the spirits of his 
men, this was it. 

There was danger to the detour, but 
none of great note; spice to the venture 
came from the fascination of the alien, 
the oddness of the Kay cities with their 
taboo against regular form, the bizarre 
Kay social system. 

The star Kay glowed and waxed, 
and Bernisty saw that his scheme was 
succeeding. There was once more talk, 
animation, argument along the gray 
Steel corridors. 

The Blauelm slid above the Kay 
ecliptic; the various worlds fell astern, 
passing so close that the minute move- 
ment, the throb of the cities, the dyna- 
mic pulse of the workshops were plain 
in the viewplates. Kith and Kelmet — 
these two waited over with domes — 
Karnfray, Koblenz, Kavanaf, then the 
central sun-star Kay; then Kool, too 
hot for life; then Kerry kirk, the capi- 
tol world; then Kobald and Kinsle, the 
ammonia giants frozen and dead — and 
the Kay System was astern. 

Now Bernisty waited on tenter- 
hooks; would there be a relapse to- 
ward inanition, or would the intellec- 
tual impetus suffice for the remainder 
of the voyage? Blue Star lay ahead, 
another week’s journey. Between lay 

a yellow star of no particular note 

It was while passing the yellow star 
that the consequences of Bernisty’s 
ruse revealed themelves. 

“Planet!” sang out the cartographer. 

'T’HIS WAS a cry to arouse no ex- 
citement; during the last eight 
tnonths it had sounded many times 



through the Blauelm. Always the 

? >lan*t had proved so hot as to melt 
ron; or so cold a3 to freeze gas; or so 
poisonous as to corrode skin; or so 
empty of air as to suck out a man’s 
lungs. The call was no longer a stim- 
ulus. 

“Atmosphere!” cried the cartogra- 
pher. The meteorologist looked up in 
interest. “Mean temperature — twenty- 
four degrees!” 

Bernisty came to look, and meas- 
ured the gravity himself. “One and 
one-tenth normal ...” He motioned to 
the navigator, who needed no more to 
compute for a landing. 

Bernisty stood watching the disk 
of the planet in the viewplate. “There 
must be something wrong with it. 
Either the Kay or ourselves must have 
checked a hundred times; it’s direct- 
ly between us.” 

“No record of the planet, Bernisty,” 
reported the librarian, burrowing 
eagerly among his tapes and pivots. 
“No record of exploration; no record 
of anything.” 

“Surely it’s known the star exists?” 
demanded. Bernisty with a hint of 
sarcasm. 

“Oh, indeed — we call it Maraplexa, 
the Kay call it Melliflo. But there is 
no mention of either system exploring 
or developing.” 

“Atmosphere,” called the meteor- 
ologist, “methane, carbon dioxide, 
ammonia, water vapor. Unbreathable, 
but Type 6-D — potential.” 

“No chlorophyll, haemaphyll, blusk, 
or petradine absorption,” muttered the 
botanist, an eye to the spectrograph. 
“In short — no native vegetation.” 

“Let me understand all this,” said 
Bernisty. “Temperature, gravity, pres- 
sure okav?” 

“Okay.” 

“No corrosive gas?” 

“None.” 

“No native life?” 

“No sign.” 

“And no record of exploration, 
daim or development?” 

“None.” 

“Then,” said Bernisty triumphantly, 
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"we’re moving in.” To the radioman: 
"Issue notice of intent. Broadcast to 
all quarters, the Archive Station. From 
this hour, Maraplexa is a Blue Star 
development!” 

The Blauchn slowed, and swung 
down to land. Bernisty sat watching 
with Berel the play-girl. 

"Why — why — why! Blandwick the 
navigator argued with the cartogra- 
pher. “Why have not the Kay started 
development?” 

"The same reason, evidently, that 
w’e haven’t; we look too far afield.” 
“We comb the fringes of the galaxy,” 
said Berel with a sly side-glance at 
Bernisty. "We sift the globular clus- 
ters.” 

“And here,” said Bernisty, ruefully, 
“a near-neighbor to our own star — a 
world that merely needs an atmosphere 
modification — a -world we can mold 
into a garden!” 

“But will the Kay allow?” Bland- 
wick put forth. 

“What may they do?” 

"This will come hard to them.” 

"So much the worse for the Kay!” 
“They will claim a prior right.” 
“There are no records to demon- 
strate.” 

“And then — ” 

Bernisty interrupted. “Blandwick, 
go croak your calamity to the play- 
girls. With the men at work, they will 
be bored and so will listen to your 
woe.” 

“I know the Kay,” maintained 
Blandwick. “They will never submit to 
what they will consider a humiliation — 
a stride ahead by Blue Star.” 

"They have no choice; they must 
submit,” declared Berel, with the 
laughing recklessness that originally 
had called her to Bernisty’s eye. 

“You are wrong,” cried Blandwick 



excitedly, and Bernisty held up his 
hand for peace. 

“We shall see, we shall see.” 
Presently, Bufco — the radioman — 
brought three messages. The first, 
from Blue Star Central, conveyed con- 
gratulations; the second, from the 
Archive Station, corroborated the dis- 
covery; the third, from Kerrykirk, was 
clearly a hasty improvisation. It de- 
clared that the Kay System had long 
regarded Maraplexa as neutral, a no- 
man’s-land between the two Systems; 
that a Blue Star 1 ' development would 
be unfavorably received. 

Bernisty chuckled at each of the 
three messages, most of all at the last. 
“The ears of their explorators are sing- 
ing; they need new lands even more 
desperately than we do, what with 
their fecund breeding.” 

“Like farrowing pigs, rather than 
true men,” sniffed Berel. 

“They’re true men if legend can be 
believed. We’re said to be all stock of 
the same planet — all from the same 
lone world.” 

“The legend is pretty, but — where 
is this world — this old Earth of the 
fable?” 

Bernisty shrugged. “I hold no brief 
for the myth; and now — here is our 
world below us.” 

“What will you name it?” 

Bernisty considered. “In due course 
we’ll find a name. Perhaps ‘New 
Earth’, to honor our primeval home.” 

'T’HE UNSOPHISTICATED eye 
might have found New Earth 
harsh, bleak, savage. The windy at- 
mosphere roared across plains and 
mountains; sunlight glared on deserts 
and seas of white alkali. Bernisty, 
however, saw the world as a diamond 
in the rough — the classic example of a 
world right for modification. The radi- 
ation was right; the gravity was right; 
the atmosphere held no halogens or 
corrosive fractions; the soil was free 
of alien life, and alien proteins, which 
poisoned even more effectively than 
the halogens. 

Sauntering out on the windy surface, 
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he discussed all this with Berel. “Of 
such ground are gardens built,” indi- 
cating a plain of loess which spread 
away from the base of the ship. “And 
of such hills — ” he pointed to the range 
of hills behind “ — do rivers come.” 
“When aerial water exists to form 
rain,” remarked Berel. 

“A detail, a detail; could we call 
ourselves ecologists and be deterred by 
so small a matter?” 

“I am a play-girl, no ecologist — ” 
“Except in the largest possible 
sense.” 

“ — I can not consider a thousand 
billion tons of water a detail.” 
Bernisty laughed. “We go by easy 
stages. First the carbon dioxide is 
sucked down and reduced; for this 
reason we sowed standard 6-D Basic 
vetch along the loess today.” 

“But how will it breathe? Don’t 
plants need oxygen?” 

“Look.” 

From the Blauelm, a clotid of brown- 
green smoke erupted, rose in a greasy 
plume to be carried off downwind. 
“Spores of symbiotic lichens: Type Z 
forms oxygen-pods on the vetch. Type 
RS is non-photosynthetic — it combines 
methane with oxygen to make water, 
which the vetch uses for its growth. 
The three plants are the standard 
primary unit for worlds like this one.” 
Berel looked around the dusty hori- 
zon. “I suppose it will develop as you 
predict — and I will never cease to 
marvel.” 

“In three weeks, the plain will be 
green; in six weeks, the sporing and 
seeding will be in full swing; in six 
months, the entire planet will be forty 
feet deep in vegetation, and in a year, 
we’ll start establishing the ultimate 
ecology of the planet.” 

“If the Kay allow.” 

“The Kay can not prevent; the plan- 
et is ours.” 

Berel inspected the burly shoulders, 
the hard profile. “You speak with mas- 
culine positivity, where everything de- 
pends and stipulates from the tradi- 
tions of the Archive Station. I have no 



such certainty; my universe is more 
dubious.” 

“You are intuitive, I am rational.” 
“Reason,” mused Berel, “tells you 
the Kay will abide by the Archive 
laws; my intuition tells me they will 
not.” 

“But what can they do? Attack us? 
Drive us off?” 

“Who knows?” 

Bernisty snorted. “They’ll never 
dare.” 

“How long do we wait here?” 

“Only to verify the germination of 
the vetch, then back to Blue Star.” 
“And then?” 

“And then — we return to develop 
the full scale ecology.” 

2 ■■ 

N THE thirteenth 
day, Bartenbrock, 
the botanist, trudged 
back from a day on 
the windy loess to 
announce the first 
shoots of vegetation. 
He showed - samples 
to Bernisty — s mall 
pale sprigs with var- 
nished leaves at the 
tip. 

Bernisty critically examined the 
stem. Fastened like tiny galls were 
sacs in two colors — pale green and 
white. He pointed these out to Berel. 
“The green pods store oxygen, the 
white collect water.” 

“So,” said Berel, “already New 
Earth begins to shift its atmosphere.” 
“Before your life runs out, you will 
see Blue Star cities along that plain.” 
“Somehow, my Bernisty, I doubt 
that.” 

The head-set sounded. “X. Bernis- 
ty; Radioman Bufco here. Three ships 
circling the planet; they refuse to ac- 
knowledge signals.” 

Bernisty cast the sprig of vetch to 
the ground. “That’ll be the Kay.” 
Berel looked after him. “Where are 
the Blue Star cities now?” 
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Bernisty hastening away made no 
answer. Berel came after, followed to 
the control room of the Blauehn, where 
Bernisty tuned the viewplate. “Where 
are they?” she asked. 

“They’re around the planet just now 
— scouting.” 

“What kind of ships are they?” 

“Patrol-attack vessels. Kay design. 
Here they come now.” 

Three dark shapes showed on the 
screen. Bernisty snapped to Bufco, 
“Send out the Universal Greeting 
Code.” 

“Yes, Bernisty.” 

Bernisty watched, while Bufco 
spoke in the archaic Universal lan- 
guage. 

The ships paused, swerved, settled. 

“It looks,” said Berel softly, “as if 
thev are landing.” 

“Yes.” 

“They are armed; they can destroy 
us.” 

“They can — but they’ll never dare.” 

“I don’t think you quite understand 
the Kay psyche.” 

“Do you?” snapped Bernisty. 

She nodded. “Before I entered my 
girl-hood, I studied; now that I near 
its end, I plan to continue.” 

“You are more productive as a girl; 
while you study and cram your pretty 
head, I must find a new companion for 
my cruising.” 

She nodded at the settling black 
ships. “If there is to be more cruising 
for any of us.” 



jDUFCO LEANED over his instru- 
ment, as a voice spoke from the 
mesh. Bernisty listened to syllables he 
could not understand, though the per- 
emptory tones told their own story. 
“What’s he say?” 

“He demands that we vacate this 
planet; he says it is claimed by the 
Kay.” 

“Tell him to vacate himself; tell 
him he’s crazy. . . No, better, tell him 
to communicate with Archive Station.” 
Bufco spoke in the archaic tongue; 
the response crackled forth. 

“He is landing. He sounds pretty 
firm.” 



“Let him land; let him be firm! 
Our claim is guaranteed by the Archive 
Station!” But Bernisty nevertheless 
pulled on his head-dome, and went 
outside to watch the Kay ships settle 
upon the loess, and he winced at the 
energy singeing the tender young vetch 
he had planted. 

There was movement at his back; 
it was Berel. “What do you do here?” 
he asked brusquely. “This is no place 
for play-girls.” 

“I come now as a student.” 

Bernisty laughed shortly; the con- 
cept of Berel as a serious worker 
seemed somehow ridiculous. 

“You laugh,” said Berel. “Very well, 
let me talk to the Kay.” 

“Youl” 

“I know both Kay and Universal.” 
Bernisty glared, then shrugged. 
“You may interpret.” 

The ports of the black ship opened; 
eight Kay men came forward. This was 
the first time Bernisty had ever met 
one of the alien system face-to-face, 
and at first sight he found them fully 
as bizarre as he had expected. They 
were tall spare men, on the whole. 
They wore flowing black cloaks; the 
hair had been shorn smooth from their 
heads, and their scalps were decorated 
with heavy layers of scarlet and black 
enamel. 

“No doubt,” whispered Berel, “they 
find us just as unique.” 

Bernisty made no answer, having 
never before considered himself unique. 

The eight men halted, twenty feet 
distant, stared at Bernisty with curi- 
ous, cold, unfriendly eyes. Bernisty 
noted that all were armed. 

Berel spoke; the dark eyes swung 
to her in surprise. The foremost re- 
sponded. 

“What’s he say?” demanded Ber- 
nisty. 

Berel grinned. “They want to know 
if I, a woman, lead the expedition.” 
Bernisty quivered and flushed. “You 
tell them that I, Explorator Bernisty, 
am in full command.” 

Berel spoke, at rather greater length 
than seemed necessary to convey his 
message. The Kay answered. 
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“Well?” 

“He says we’ll have to go; that he 
bears authorization from Kerrykirk to 
clear the planet, by force if neces- 
sary.” 

Bernisty sized up the man. “Get his 
name,” he said, to win a moment or 
two. 

Berel spoke, received a cool reply. 

“He’s some kind of a commodore,” 
she told Bernisty. “I can’t quite get it 
clear. His name is Kallish or 
Kallis. ..” 

“Well, ask Kallish if he’s planning 
to start a war. Ask him which side the 
Archive Station will stand behind.” 

Berel translated. Kallish responded 
at length. 

Berel told Bernisty, “He maintains 
that we are on Kay ground, that Kay 
colonizers explored this world, but 
never recorded the exploration. He 
claims that if war comes it is our re- 
sponsibility.” 

“He wants to bluff us,” muttered 
Bernisty from the corner of his mouth. 
“Well, two can play that game.” He 
drew his needle-beam, scratched a 
smoking line in the dust two paces in 
in front of Kallish. 

TT'ALLISII reacted sharply, jerking 
^ his hand to his own weapon; the 
others in his party did likewise. 

Bernisty said from the side of his 
mouth, “Tell ’em to leave — take off 
back to Kerrykirk, if they don’t want 
the beam along their legs...” 

Berel translated, trying to keep the 
nervousness out of her voice. For an- 
swer, Kallish snapped on his own 
beam, burned a flaring orange mark in 
front of Bernisty. 

Berel shakily translated his mes- 
sage. “He says for us to leave.” 

Bernisty slowly burned another line 
into the dust, closer to the black-shod 
feet. “He’s asking for it.” 

Berel said in a worried voice, “Ber- 
nisty, you underestimate the Kay! 
They're rock-hard — stubborn — ” 

“And they underestimate Bernisty 1” 

There was quick staccato talk 
among the Kay; then Kallish, moving 




with a jerky flamboyance, snapped 
down another flickering trench almost 
at Bernisty ’s toes. 

Bernisty swayed a trifle, then set- 
ting his teeth, leaned forward. 

“This is a dangerous game,” cried 
Berel. 

Bernisty aimed, spattered hot dust 
over Kallish’s sandals. Kallish stepped 
back; the Kay behind him roared. 
Kallish, his face a saturnine grinning 
mask, slowly started burning a line 
that would cut across Bernisty’s ankles. 
Bernisty could move back — or Kallish 
could curve aside his beam . . . 

Berel sighed. The beam spat 
straight, Bernisty stood rock-still. The 
beam cut the ground, cut over Ber- 
nisty’s feet, cut on. 

Bernisty stood still grinning. He 
raised his needle-beam. 

Kallish turned on his heel, strode 
away, the black cape flapping in the 
ammoniacal wind. 

Bernisty Stood watching; a taut 
shape, frozen between triumph, pain 
and fury. Berel waited, not daring to 
speak. A minute passed. The Kay ships 
rose up from the dusty soil of New 
Earth, and the energy burnt down 
more shoots of the tender young 
vetch . . . 

Berel turned to Bernisty: he was 
stumbling; his face was drawn and 
ghastly. She caught him under the 
armpits. From the Blauelm came 
Blandwick and a medic. They placed 
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Bernisty in a litter, and conveyed him 
to the sick-ward. 

As the medic cut cloth and leather 
away from the charred bones, Bernis- 
ty croaked to Berel, “I won today. 
1 hey ’re not done... But today — I 
won!” 

“It cost you your feet!” 

“I can grow new feet — ” Bernisty 
gasped and sweat as the medic touched 
a live nerve “ — I can’t grow a new 
planet. . . ” 

/CONTRARY to Bernisty’s expccta- 
tions, the Kay made no further 
landing on New Earth. Indeed, the 
days passed with deceptive calm. The 
sun rose, glared a while over the ocher, 
yellow and gray landscape, sank in a 
western puddle of greens and reds. 
The winds slowed; a peculiar calm 
fell over the loess plain. The medic, 
by judicious hormones, grafts and cal- 
cium transplants, set Bernisty’s feet 
to growing again. Temporarily he hob- 
bled around in special shoes, staying 
close to the Blau dm. 

Six days after the Kay had come and 
gone, the Beaudry arrived from Blue 
Star. It brought a complete ecological 
laboratory, with stocks of seeds, spores, 
eggs, sperm; spawn, bulbs, grafts; fro- 
zen tingerlings, copepods, experimental 
cells and embryos; grubs, larva, pupae; 
amoeba, bacteria, viruses; as well as 
nutritive cultures and solutions. There 
were also tools for manipulating or 
mutating established species; even a 
supply of raw nuclein, unpatterned 
tissue, clear protoplasm from which 
simple forms of life could be designed 
and constructed. It was now Bernisty’s 
option either to return to Blue Star 
with the Blauelm, or remain to direct 
the development of New Earth. With- 
out conscious thought he made his 
choice; he elected to stay. Almost two- 
thirds his technical crew made the 
same choice. And the day after the 
arrival of the Beaudry, the Blauelm 
took off for Blue Star. 

This day was notable in several re- 
spects. It signalized the complete 



changeover in Bernisty’s life; from Ex- 
plorator, pure and simple, to the more 
highly-specialized Master Ecologist, 
with the corresponding rise in pres- 
tige. It was on this day that New Earth 
took on the semblance of a habitable 
world, rather than a barren mass of 
rock and gas to be molded. The vetch 
over the loess plain had grown to a 
mottled green-brown sea, beaded and 
wadded with lichen pods. Already it 
was coming to its first seed. The li- 
chens had already spored three or 
four times. There was yet no detectable 
change in the New Earth atmosphere; 
it was still C02, methane, ammonia, 
with traces of water vapor and inert 
gases, but the effect of the vetch was 
geometrically progressive, and as yet 
the total amount of vegetation was 
small compared to what it would be. 

r yiiE THIRD event of importance 
upon this day was the appearance 
of Kathryn. 

She came down in a small space- 
boat, and landed with a roughness 
that indicated either lack of skill or 
great physical weakness. Bernisty 
watched the boat’s arrival from the 
dorsal promenade of the Beaudry, 
with Berel standing at his elbow. 

“A Kay boat,” said Berel huskily. 
Bernisty looked at her in quick 
surprise. “Why do you say that? It 
might be a boat from Alvan or Cano- 
pus — or the Graemer System, or a 
Dannie vessel from Copenhag.” 

“No. It is Kay.” 

“How do you know?” 

Out of the boat stumbled the form 
of a young woman. Even at this dis- 
tance it could be seen she was very 
beautiful — something in the confidence 
of movement, the easy grace .... She 
wore a head-dome, but little else. Ber- 
nisty felt Berel stiffening. Jealousy? 
She felt none when he amused himself 
with other play-girls; did she sense 
here a deeper threat? 

Berel said in a throaty voice, “She’s 
a spy — a Kay spy. Send her away!” 
Bernisty was pulling on his own 
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dome; a few minutes later, he walked 
across the dusty plain to meet the 
young woman, who was pushing her 
way slowly against the wind. 

Bernisty paused, sized her up. She 
was slight, more delicate in build than 
most of the Blue Star women; she had 
a thick cap of black elf-locks; pale 
skin with the luminous look of old 
vellum; wide dark eyes. 

Bernisty felt a peculiar lump rising 
in his throat; a feeling of awe and pro- 
tectiveness such as Berel nor any oth- 
er woman had ever aroused. Berel was 
behind him. Berel was antagonistic; 
both Bernisty and the strange woman 
felt it. 

Berel said, “She’s a spy — clearly! 
Send her away!” 

Bernisty said, “Ask her what she 
wants.” 

The woman said, “I speak your Blue 
Star language, Bernisty; you can ask 
me yourself.” 

“Very well. Who are you? What do 
you do here?” 

“My name is Kathryn — ” 

“She is a Kay!” said Berel. 

“ — I am a criminal. I escaped my 
punishment, and fled in this direc- 
tion.” 

“Come,” said Bernisty. “I would ex- 
amine you more closely.” 

In the Beaudry wardroom, crowded 
with interested watchers, she told her 
story. She claimed to be the daughter 
of a Kirkassian freeholder — 

“What is that?” asked Berel in a 
skeptical voice. 

Kathryn responded mildly. “A few 
of the Kirkassians still keep their 
strongholds in the Keviot Mountains 
— a tribe descended from ancient 
brigands.” 

“So you are the daughter of a brig- 
and?” 

“I am more; I am a criminal in my 
own right,” replied Kathryn mildly. 

Bernisty could contain his curiosity 
no more. “What did you do, girl; what 
did you do?” 

“I committed the act of — ” here she 
used a Kay word which Bernisty was 
unable to understand. Berel’s knitted 




brows indicated that she likewise was 
puzzled. “After that,” went on Kath- 
ryn, “I upset a brazier of incense on 
the head of a priest. Had I felt re- 
morse, I would have remained to be 
punished; since I did not I fled here 
in the space-boat.” 

“Incredible!” said Berel in disgust. 
Bernisty sat watching in amusement. 
“Apparently, girl, you are believed to 
be a Kay spy. What do you say to 
that?” 

“If I were or if I were not — in eith- 
er case I would deny it.” 

“You deny it then?” 

Kathryn’s face creased; she broke 
out into a laugh of sheer delight. “No. 
I admit it. I am a Kay spy.” 

“I knew it, I knew it — ” 

“Hush,"' woman,” said Bernisty. He 
turned to Kathryn, his brow creased 
in puzzlement. “You admit you are a 
spy?” 

“Do you believe me?” 

“By the Bulls of Bashan — I hardly 
know what I believe!” 

“She’s a clever trickster — cunning!” 
stormed Berel. “She’s pulling her art- 
ful silk around your eyes.” 

“Quiet!” roared Bernisty. “Give me 
some credit for normal perceptive- 
ness!” He turned to Kathryn. “Only a 
madwoman would admit to being a 
spy.” 

“Perhaps I am a madwoman,” she 
said with grave simplicity. 

Bernisty threw up his hands. “Very 
well, what is the difference? There are 
no secrets here in the first place. If 
you wish to spy, do so — as overtly or 
as stealthily as you please, whichever 
suits you. If you merely seek refuge, 
that is yours too, for you are on Blue 
Star soil.” 

“My thanks to you, Bernisty.” 
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3 . ■ 

ERNISTY flew out 
with Broderick, the 
cartographer, map- 
ping, photographing, 
exploring and gener- 
ally inspecting New 
Earth. The land- 
scape was every- 
where s i ni i 1 a r — a 
bleak scarred sur- 
face like the inside 
of a burned out kiln. Everywhere loess 
plains of wind-spread dust abutted 
harsh crags. 

Broderick nudged Bernisty. "Ob- 
serve.” 

Bernisty, following the gesture, saw 
three faintly-marked but unmistakable 
squares on the desert below — vast areas 
of crumbled stone, strewed over by 
wind-driven sand. 

“Those are either the most gigantic 
crystals the universe has ever known.” 
said Bernisty, “or — we are not the 
first intelligent race to set foot on this 
planet.” 

“Shall we land?” 

Bernisty surveyed the squares 
through his telescope. “There is little 
to see Leave it for the archaeolo- 

gists; I’ll call some out from Blue 
Star.” 

Retruning toward the Beaudry, Ber- 
nisty suddenly called, “Stop!” 

They set down the survey-boat; Ber- 
nisty alighted, and with vast satisfac- 
tion inspected a patch of green-brown 
vegetation: Basic 6-D vetch, podded 
over with the symbiotic lichens which 
fed it oxygen and water. 

“Another six weeks,” said Bernisty, 
“the world will froth with this stuff.” 

Broderick peered closely at a leaf. 
“What is that red blotch?” 

“Red blotch?” Bernisty peered, 
frowned. “It looks like a rust, a fun- 
gus.” 

“Is that good?” 

“No — of course not! It’s — bad!... 
I can’t quite understand it. This planet 
was sterile when we arrived.” 



“Spores drop in from space,” sug- 
gested Broderick. 

Bernisty nodded. “And space-boats 
likewise. Come, let’s get back to the 
Beaudry. You have the position of this 
spot?” 

“To the centimeter.” 

“Never mind. I’ll kill this colony.” 
And Bernisty seared the ground clean 
of the patch of vetch he had been so 
proud of. They returned to the Beau- 
dry in silence, flying in over the plain 
which now grew thick with mottled 
foliage. Alighting from the boat, Ber- 
nisty ran not to the Beaudry but to 
the nearest shrub, and inspected the 
leaves. “None here. . . None here — nor 
here ...” 

“Bernisty!” 

Bernisty looked around. Baron the 
botanist approached, his face stern. 
Bernisty’s heart sank. “Yes?” 

“There has been inexcusable negli- 
gence.” 

“Rust?” 

“Rust. It’s destroying the vetch.” 

Bernisty swung on his heel. “You’ve 
got a sample?” 

“We’re already working out a coun- 
ter-agent in the lab.” 

“Good...” 

But the rust was a hardy growth; 
finding an agency to destroy the rust 
and still leave the vetch and the li- 
chens unharmed proved a task of enor- 
mous difficulty. Sample after sample 
of virus, germ, blot, wort and fungus 
failed to satisfy the conditions and 
were destroyed in the furnace. Mean- 
while, the color of the vetch changed 
from brown-green to red-green to 
iodine-color; and the proud growth be- 
gan to slump and rot. 

Bernisty walked sleeplessly, exhort- 
ing, cursing his technicians. “You call 
yourselves ecologists? A simple affair 
of separating a rust from the vetch — 
you fail, you flounder! Here — give me 
that culture!” And Bernisty seized the 
culture-disk from Baron, himself red- 
eyed and irritable. 

The desired agent was at last found 
in a culture of slime-molds; and an- 
other two days passed before the pure 
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strain was isolated and set out in a 
culture. Now the vetch was rotting, 
and the lichens lay scattered like 
autumn leaves. 

Aboard the Beaudry there was fever- 
ish activity. Cauldrons full of culture 
crowded the laboratory, the corridors; 
trays of spores dried in the saloon, in 
the engine-room, in the library. 

Here Bernisty once more became 
aware of Kathryn, when he found her 
scraping dry spores into distribution 
boxes. He paused to watch her; he felt 
the shift of her attention from the task 
to himself, but he was too tired to 
speak. lie merely nodded, turned and 
returned to the laboratory. 

The slime-molds were broadcast, but 
clearly it was too late. “Very well,” 
said Bernisty, “we broadcast another 
setting of seed — Basic 6-D vetch. This 
time we know' our danger and we al- 
ready have the means to protect our- 
selves.” 

THE NEW vetch grew; much of the 
. old vetch revived. The slime-mold, 
when it found no more rust, perished — 
except for one or two mutant varieties 
which attacked the lichen. For a time, 
it appeared as if these sports would 
prove as dangerous as the rust; but the 
Beaudry catalogue listed a, virus selec- 
tively attacking slime-molds; this was 
broadcast, and the molds disappeared. 

Bernisty was yet disgruntled. At an 
assembly of the entire crew he said, 
“Instead of three agencies — the vetch 
and the two lichens — there is now ex- 
tant six, counting the rust, the slime- 
mold, the virus. The more life — the 
harder to control. I emphasize most 
strongly the need for care and absolute 
antisepsis.” 

In spite of the precautions, rust ap- 
peared again — this time a black va- 
riety. But Bernisty was ready; inside 
of two days, he disseminated counter- 
agent. The rust disappeared; the vetch 
flourished. Everywhere, now, across the 
planet lay the brown-green carpet. In 
spots it rioted forty feet thick, climb- 
ing and wrestling, stalk against stalk, 
leaf lapping leaf. It climbed up the 



granite crags; it hung festooned over 
precipices. And each day, countless 
tons of C02 became oxygen, methane 
became water and more C02. 

Bernisty watched the atmospheric- 
analyses closely; and one day the per- 
centage of oxygen in the air rose from 
the ‘imperceptible’ to the ‘minute trace’ 
category. On this day, he ordered a 
general holiday and banquet. It was 
Blue Sir r formal custom for men and 
women to eat separately, the sight of 
open mouths being deemed as im- 
modest as the act of elimination. The 
occasion however was one of high ccm- 
radeslrp and festivity, and Bernisty, 
who was neither modest nor sensitive, 
ordered the custom ignored; so it was 
in an atmosphere of gay abandon that 
the banquet began. 

As the banquet progressed, as the 
ichors and alcohols took effect, the 
hilarity and abandon became more pro- 
nounced. At Bcrnisty’s side sat Berel, 
and though she had shared his couch 
during the feverish weeks previously 
she had felt that his attentions were 
completely impersonal; that she was 
no more than play-girl. When she no- 
ticed his eyes almost of themselves on 
Kathryn’s wine-flushed face, she felt 
emotions rising inside her that almost 
brought tears to her eyes. 

“This must not be,” she muttered to 
herself. “In a few months I am play- 
girl no more; I am student. I mate 
whom I q.hoose; I do not choose this 
bushy egotistical brute, this philander- 
ing Bernisty!” 

In Bernisty’s mind there were 
strange stirrings too. “Berel is pleas- 
ant and kind,” he thought. “But Kath- 
ryn I The flair! The spirit!” And feel- 
ing her eyes on him he thrilled like a 
schoolboy. 

"ORODERICK the cartographer, his 
head spinning and fuzzy, at this 
moment seized Kathryn’s shoulders 
and drew her back to kiss her. She 
pulled aside, cast a whimsical glance at 
Bernisty. It was enough. Bernisty was 
by her side; he lifted her, carried her 
back to his chair, still hobbling on his 
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burnt feet. Her perfume intoxicated 
him as much as the wine; he hardly 
noticed Berel’s furious face. 

This must not be, thought Berel des- 
perately. And now inspiration came to 
her. “Bernisty! Bernisty!” She tugged 
at his arm. 

Bernisty turned his head. “Yes?” 
“The rusts — I know how they ap- 
peared on the vetch!” 

“They drifted down as spores — 
from space.” 

“They drifted down in Kathryn’s 
space-boat! She’s not a spy — she’s a 
saboteur!” Even in her fury Berel had 
to admire the limpid innocence of 
Kathryn’s face. “She’s a Kay agent — 
an enemy.” 

“Oh, bah,” muttered Bernisty, 
sheepishly. “This is woman-talk.” 
“Woman-talk, is it?” screamed 
Berel. “What do. you think is happen- 
ing now, while you feast and fon- 
dle? — ” she pointed a finger on which 
the metal foil flower blossom quivered 
“ — that — that besom!” 

“Why — I don’t understand you.” 
said Bernisty. looking in puzzlement 
from girl to girl. 

“While you sit lording it, the Kay 
spread blight and ruin!” 

“Eh? What’s this?” Bernisty con- 
tinued to look from Berel to Kathryn,' 
feeling suddenly clumsy and rather 
foolish. Kathryn moved on his lap. Her 
voice was easy, but now her body was 
stiff. “If you believe so, check on your 
radars and viewscopes.” 

Bernisty relaxed. “Oh — nonsense.” 




“No, no no!” shrilled Berel. “She 
tries to seduce your reason!” 

Bernisty growled to Bufco, “Check 
the radar.” Then he, too, rose to his 
feet. “I’ll come with you.” 

“Surely you don’t believe — ” began 
Kathryn. 

“I believe nothing till I see the radar 
tapes.” 

Bufco flung switches, focussed his 
viewer. A small pip of light appeared. 
“A ship!” 

“Coming or going?” 

“Right now it’s going!” 

“Where are the tapes?” 

Bufco reeled out the records. Ber- 
nisty bent over them, his eyebrows 
bristling. “Humph.” 

Bufco looked at him queslioningly. 
“This is very strange.” 

“How so?” 

“The ship had only just arrived — al- 
most at once it turned aside, fled out. 
away from New Earth.” 

Bufco studied the tapes. “This oc- 
curred precisely four minutes and thir- 
ty seconds ago.” 

“Precisely when we left the saloon.” 
“Do you think — ” 

“I don’t know what to think.” 

“It’s almost as if they received a 
message — a warning. . .” 

“But how? From where?” Bernisty 
hesitated. “The natural object of sus- 
picion,” he said slowly, “is Kathryn.” 
Bufco looked up with a curious 
glint in his eyes. “What will you do 
with her?” 

“I didn’t say she was guilty; I re- 
marked that she was the logical object 
of suspicion ...” He pushed the tape 
magazine back under the scanner. 
“Let’s go see what’s been done.... 
What new mischief. . .” 

No mischief was apparent. The skies 
were clear and yellowish-green; the 
vetch grew well. 

Bernisty returned inside the Beau- 
dry, gave certain instructions to Bland- 
wick, who took off in the survey-boat 
and returned an hour later with a small 
silk bag held carefully. “I don’t know 
what they are,” said Blandwick. 
“They’re bound to be bad.” Bernisty 
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took the small silk bag to the labora- 
tory and watched while the two botan- 
ists, the two mycologists, the four en- 
tomologists studied the contents of the 
bag. 

The entomologists identified the ma- 
terial. “These are eggs of some small 
insect — from the gene-count and dif- 
fraction-pattern one or another of the 
mites.” 

Bernisly nodded. He looked sourly 
at the waiting men. “Need I tell you 
what to do?” 

“No.” 

DERNISTY returned to his private 
office and presently sent for 
Berel. He asked, without preliminary, 
“How did you know a Kay ship was in 
the sky?” 

Berel stood staring defiantly down 
at him. “I did not know; I guessed.” 
Bernisty studied her for a moment. 
“Yes — you spoke of your intuitive 
abilities.” 

“This was not intuition,” said Berel 
scornfully. “This was plain common- 
sense.” 

“I don’t follow you.” 

“It’s perfectly clear. A Kay woman- 
spy appears. The ecology went bad 
right aw r ay; red rust and black rust. 
You beat the rust, you celebrate; 
you’re keyed to a sense of relief. What 
better time to start a new plague?” 
Bernisty nodded slowly. “What bet- 
ter time, indeed ...” 

“Incidentally — what kind of plague 
is it going to be?” 

“Plant-lice — mites. I think we can 
beat it before it gets started.” 

“Then what?” 

“I don’t know ...” 

“It looks as if the Kay can’t scare 
us off, they mean to work us to death.” 
“That’s what it looks like.” 

“Can they do it?” 

“I don’t see how we can stop them 
from trying. It’s easy to breed pests; 
hard to kill them.” 

Banta, the head entomologist, came 
in with a glass tube. “Here’s some of 
them — hatched.” 

“Already?” 



“We hurried it up a little.” 

“Can they live in this atmosphere? 
There’s not much oxygen — lots of am- 
monia.” 

“They thrive on it; it’s what they’re 
breathing now.” 

Bernisly ruefully inspected the bot- 
tle. “And that’s our good vetch they’re 
eating, too.” 

Berel looked over his shoulder. 
“W r hat can we do about them?” 

Banta looked properly dubious. “The 
natural enemies are certain parasites, 
viruses, dragonflies, and a kind of a 
small armored gnat that breeds very 
quickly; and which I think we’d do 
best to concentrate on. In fact we're 
already engaging in large-scale selec- 
tive breeding, trying to find a strain 
to live in this atmosphere.” 

“Good work, Banta.” Bernisty rose 
to his feet. 

“Where are you going?” asked 
Berel. 

“Out to check on the vetch.” 

“I’ll come with you.” 

Out on the plain, Bernisty seemed 
intent not so much on the vetch as on 
the sky. 

“What are you looking for?” Berel 
asked. 

Bernisty pointed. “See that wisp up 
there?” 

“A cloud?” 

“Just a bit of frost — a few sprinkles 
of ice crystals. . . But it’s a start! Our 
first rainstorm — that’ll be an event!” 
“Provided the methane and oxygen 
don’t explode — and send us all to king- 
dom come!” 

“Yes, yes,” muttered Bernisty. 
“We’ll have to set out some new meth- 
anophiles.” 

“And how will you get rid of all this 
ammonia?” 

“There’s a marsh-plant from Salsi- 
berry that under proper conditions per- 
forms the equation: 

12 NHjH- 9 0 2 = 18 H 2 0+6 N 2 " 
“F.ather a waste of time for it, I 
should say,” remarked Berel. “What 
does it gain?” 

“A freak, only a freak. What do we 
gain by laughing? Another freak.” 
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“A pleasant uselessness.” 

Bernisty was examining the vetch. 
“There, here. Look. Under this leaf.” 
He displayed the mites; slow '‘yellow 
aphid-creatures. 

“When will your gnats be ready?” 
“Banta is letting half his stock free; 
maybe they’ll feed faster on their own 
than in the laboratory.” 

“Does — does Kathryn know about 
the gnats?” 

“You’re still gunning for her, eh?” 
“I think she’s a spy.” 

Bernisty said mildly, “I can’t think 
of a way that either one of you could 
have communicated with that Kay 
ship.” 

“Either one of us!” 

“Someone warned him away. Kath- 
ryn is the logical suspect; but you 
knew he was there.” 

Berel swung on her heel, stalked 
back to the Beaudry. 

4 — 

HE GNATS were 
countering the 
mites, apparently; 
the population of 
both first increased, 
then dwindled. After 
which the vetch 
grew taller and 
stronger. There was 
now oxygen in the 
air, and the bota- 
nists broadcast a dozen new species — 
broad-leaves, producers of oxygen; 
nitrogen-fixers, absorbing the ammo- 
nia; the methanophiles from the young 
methane-rich worlds, combining ox- 
ygen with methane, and growing in 
magnificent white towers like carved 
ivory. 

Bernisty’s feet were whole again, a 
size larger than his first ones and he 
was forced to discard his worn and 
comfortable boots for a new pair cut 
from stiff blue leather. 

Kathryn was playfully helping him 
cram his feet into the hard vacancies. 
Casually, Bernisty said, “It’s been 



bothering me, Kathryn: tell me, how 
did you call to the Kay?” 

She started, gave him an instant pit- 
eous wide-eyed stare, like a trapped 
rabbit, then she laughed. “The same 
way you do — with my mouth.” 

“When?” 

“Oh, every day about this time.” 

“I’d be glad to watch you.” 

“Very well.” She looked up at the 
window, spoke in the ringing Kay 
tongue. 

“AVhat did you say?” asked Ber- 
nisty politely. 

“I said that the mites were a fail- 
ure; that there was good morale here 
aboard the Beaudry; that you were a 
great leader, a wonderful man.” 

“But you recommended no further 
steps.” 

She smiled demurely. “I am no ecol- 
ogist — neither constructive, nor de- 
structive.” 

“Very well,” said Bernisty, stand- 
ing into his boots. “We shall see.” 

j^TEXT DAY the radar-tapes showed 
the presence of two ships; they 
had made fleeting visits — “long 
enough to dump their villainous car- 
go,” so Bufco reported to Bernisty. 

The cargo proved 10 be eggs of a 
ferocious blue wasp, which preyed on 
the gnats. The gnats perished; the 
mites prospered; the vetch began to 
wilt under the countless sucking tubes.- 
To counter the wasp, Bernisty re- 
leased a swarm of feathery blue fly- 
ing-ribbons. The wasps bred inside a 
peculiar, small brown puff-ball fun- 
gus (the spores for which had been 
released with the wasp larva). The 
flying-ribbons ate these puff-ball 3 . 
With no shelter for their larva, the 
wasps died; the gnats revived in num- 
bers, gorging on mites till their tho- 
raxes split. 

The Kay assaulted on a grander 
scale. Three large ships passed by 
night, disgorging a witches-cauldron 
of reptiles, insects, arachnids, land- 
crabs, a dozen phyla without formal 
classification. The human resources of 
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the Beaudry were inadequate to the 
challenge; they began to fail, -from 
insect stings; another botanist took 
a pulsing white-blue gangreene from 
the prick of a poisonous thorn. 

New Earth was no longer a mild 
region of vetch, lichen, and dusty 
wind; New Earth was a fantastic jun- 
gle. Insects stalked each other through 
the leafy wildernesses; there were lo- 
cal specializations and improbable 
adaptations. There were spiders, and 
lizards the size of cats; scorpions 
which rang like bells when they 
walked; long-legged lobsters; poison- 
ous butterflies; a species of giant moth, 
which, finding the environment con- 
genial, grew ever more gigantic. 

Within the Beaudry they was eve- 
rywhere a sense of defeat. Bernisty 
walked limping along the promenade, 
the limp more of an unconscious at- 
titude than a physical necessity. The 
problem was too complex for a single 
brain, he thought — or for a single team 
of human brains. The various life- 
forms on the planet, each evolving, 
mutating, expanding into vacant niches, 
selecting the range of their eventual 
destinies — they made a pattern too 
haphazard for an electronic computer, 
for a team of computers. 

Blandwick, the meteorologist, came 
along the promenade with his daily 
atmospheric-report. Bernisty derived a 
certain melancholy pleasure to find 
that while there had been no great 
increase in oxygen and water-vapor, 
neither had there been any decrease. 
“In fact,” said Blandwick, “there’s a 
tremendous amount of water tied up 
in all those bugs and parasites.” 
Bernisty shook his head. “Nothing 

appreciable And they’re eating 

away the vetch faster than we can 
kill ’em off. New varieties appear 
faster than we can find them.” 

Blandwick frowned. “The Kay are 
following no clear pattern.” 

“No, they’re just dumping anything 
they hope might be destructive.” 
“Why don’t we use the same tech- 
nique? Instead of selective counter-ac- 



tion, we turn loose our entire biologi- 
cal program. Shotgun tactics.” 

Bernisty limped on a few paces. 
“Well, why not? The total effect might 
be beneficial .... Certainly less de- 
structive than what’s going on out 
there now.” He paused. “We deal in 
unpredictables of course — and this is 
contrary to my essential logic.” 
Blandwick sniffed. “None of our 
gains to date have been the predictable 
ones.” 

Bernisty grinned, after a momentary 
irritation, since Blandwick’s remark 
was inaccurate; had Blandwick been 
driving home a truth, then there would 
have been cause for irritation. 

“Very well, Blandwick,” he said 
jovially. “We shoot the works. If it 
succeeds we’ll name the first settle- 
ment Blandwick.” 

“Humph,” said the pessimistic 
Blandwick, and Bernisty went to give 
the necessary orders. 




j^OW EVERY vat, tub, culture 
tank, incubator, tray and rack 
in the laboratory was full; as soon 
as the contents achieved even a meas- 
ure of acclimatization to the still ni- 
trogenous atmosphere, they were dis- 
charged: pods, plants, molds, bacteria, 
crawling things, insects, annelids, crus- 
taceans, land ganoids, even a few ele- 
mentary mammals — life-forms from 
well over three dozen different worlds. 
Where New Earth had previously been 
a battleground, now it was a mad- 
house. 

One variety of palms achieved in- 
stant success; inside of two months 
they towered everywhere over the 
landscape. Between them hung veils 
of a peculiar air-floating web, subsist- 
ing on flying things. Under the branch- 
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es, the brambles, there was much kill- 
ing; much breeding; much eating; 
growing; fighting; fluttering; dying. 
Aboard the Beaudry, Bernisty was 
well-pleased and once more jovial. 

He clapped Blandwick on the back. 
“Not only do we call the city after 
you, we prefix your name to an entire 
system of philosophy, the Blandwick 
method.” 

Blandwick was unmoved by the trib- 
ute. “Regardless of the success of ‘the 
Blandwick method’, as you call it, the 
Kay still have a word to say.” 

“What can they do?” argued Ber- 
nisty. “They can liberate creatures no 
more unique or ravenous than those we 
ourselves have loosed. Anything the 
Kay send to New Earth now, is in the 
nature of anti-climax.” 

Blandwick smiled sourly. “Do you 
think they’ll give up quite so easily?” 
Bernisty became uneasy, and went 
off in search of Berel. “Well, play- 
girl,” he demanded, “what does your 
intuition tell you now?” 

“It tells me,” she snapped, “that 
whenever you are the most optimistic, 
♦he Kay are on the verge of their most 
devastating attacks.” 

Bernisty put on a facetious front. 
“And when will these attacks take 
place?” 

“Ask your spy-woman; she com- 
municates secrets freely to anyone.” 
“Very well,” said Bernisty. “Find 
her, if you please, and send her to 
me.” 

• 

Kathryn appeared, “Yes, Ber- 
nisty?” 

“I am curious,” said Bernisty, “as 
to what you communicate to the Kay.” 
Kathryn said, “I tell them that 
Bernisty is defeating them, that he 
has countered their worst threats.” 
“And what do they tell you?” 
“They tell me nothing.” 

“And what do you recommend?” 

“I recommend that they either win 
at a massive single stroke, or give 
up.” 



“How do you tell them this?” 
Kathryn laughed, showing her pret- 
ty white teeth. “I talk to them just 
as now I talk to you.” 

“And when do you think they will 
strike?” 

“I don’t know.... It seems that 
certainly they are long overdue. Would 
you not think so?” 

“Yes,” admitted Bernisty, and 
turned his head to find Bufco the 
radioman approaching. 

“Kay ships,” said Bufco. “A round 
dozen — mountainous barrels ! They 

made one circuit — departed 1” 

“Well,” said Bernisty, “this is it.” 
He turned upon Kathryn the level 
look of cold speculation, and she re- 
turned the expression of smiling de- 
mureness which both of them had 
come to find familiar. 



5 




N THREE days, 
every living thing 
on New Earth was 
dead. Not merely 
dead, but dissolved 
into a viscous gray 
syrup which sank 
into the plain, trick- 
led like sputum 
down the crags, 
evaporated into the 
wind. The effect was miraculous. 
Where the jungle had thronged the 
plain — now only plain existed, and al- 
ready the wind was blowing up dust- 
devils. 

There was one exception to the uni- 
versal dissolution — the monstrous 
moths, which by some unknown meth- 
od, or chemical make-up, had managed 
to survive. Across the wind they 
soared; frail flutterirg shapes, seek- 
ing their former sustenance and find- 
ing nothing now but desert. 

Aboard the Beaudry there was be- 
wilderment; then dejection; then dull 
rage which could find no overt outlet, 
until at last Bernisty fell into a sleep. 

He awoke with a sense of vague 
uneasiness, of trouble; the collapse of 
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the New Earth ecology? No. Some- 
thing deeper, more immediate. He 
jumped into his clothes, hastened to 
the saloon. It was nearly full, and 
gave off a sense of grim malice. 

Kathryn sat pale, tense in a chair; 
behind her stood Banta with a gar- 
rote. He was clearly preparing to 
strangle her, with the rest of the crew 
as collaborators. 

Bernisty stepped across the saloon, 
broke Banta’s jaw and broke the fin- 
gers of his clenched fist. Kathryn sat 
looking up silently. 

“Well, you miserable renegades,” 
Bernisty began; but looking around 
the wardroom, he found no sheepish- 
ness, only growing anger, defiance. 
“What goes on here?” roared Ber- 
nisty. 

“She is a traitor,” said Berel; “we 
execute her.” 

“How can she be a traitor? She 
never promised us faith!” 

“She is certainly a spy!” 

Bernisty laughed. “She has never 
dissembled the fact that she communi- 
cates with the Kay. How can she then 
be a spy?” 

No one made reply, there was un- 
easy shifting of eyes. 

Bernisty kicked Banta who was ris- 
ing to his feet. “Get away, you cur. . . . 
I’ll have no murderers, no lynchers in 
my crew!” 

Berel cried, “She betrayed us!” 
“How could she betray us? She 
never asked us to give her trust. Quite 
the reverse; she came to us frankly as 
a Kay; frankly she tells me she re- 
ports to the Kay.” - 

“But how?” sneered Berel. “She 
claims to talk to them — to make you 
believe she jokes!” 

Bernisty regarded Kathryn with 
the speculative glance. “If I read her 
character right, Kathryn tells no un- 
truths. It is her single defense. If she 
says she talks to the Kay,, so she 
does . . . . ” He turned to the medic, 
“Bring an infrascope.” 

The infrascope revealed strange 
black shadows inside Kathryn’s body. 
A small button beside her larynx; two 



slim boxes flat against her diaphragm; 
wires running down under the skin of 
each leg. 

“What is this?” gasped the medic. 
“Internal radio,” said Bufco. “The 
button takes her voice, the antenna 
are the leg-wires. What better equip- 
ment for a spy?” 

“She is no spy, I tell you!” Ber- 
nisty bellowed. “The fault lies not with 
her — it lies with me! She told me! If 
I had asked her how her voice got to 
the Kay, she would have told me — 
candidly, frankly. I never asked her; 
I chose to regard the entire affair as 
a game! If you must garrot someone — 
garrot me! I am the betrayer — not 
she! ” 

Berel turned, walked from the ward- 
room, others followed. Bernisty turned 
to Kathryn. “Now- — now what will 
you do? Your venture is a success.” 
“Yes,” said Kathryn, “a success.” 
She likewise left the wardroom. Ber- 
nisty followed curiously. She went to 
the outdoor locker, put on her head- 
dome, opened the double-lock, stepped 
out upon the dead plain. 

jDERNISTY watched her from a win- 
dow. Where would she walk to? 
Nowhere. . . . She walked to death, 
like one walking into the surf and 
swimming straight out to sea. Over- 
head the giant moths fluttered, flick- 
ered down on the wind. Kathryn 
looked up; Bernisty saw her cringe. 
A moth flapped close, strove to seize 
her. She ducked; the wind caught the 
frail wings, and the moth wheeled 
away. 

Bernisty chewed his lip; then 
laughed. “Devil take all; devil take 
the Kay; devil take all....” He 
jammed on his own head-dome. 

Bufco caught his arm. “Bernisty, 
where do you go?” 

“She is brave, she is steadfast; why 
should she die?” 

“She is our enemy!” 

“I prefer a brave enemy to coward- 
ly friends.” He ran from the ship, 
across the soft loess now crusted with 
dried slime. 
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The moths fluttered, plunged. One 
clung to Kathryn’s shoulders with 
barbed legs; she struggled, beat with 
futile hands at the great soft shape. 

Shadows fell over Bernisty; he saw 
the purple-red glinting of big eyes, the 
impersonal visage. He swung a fist, 
felt the chitin crunch. Sick pangs of 
pain reminded 'him that the hand had 
already been broken on Banta’s jaw. 
With the moth flapping on the ground 
he ran off down the wind. Kathryn 
lay supine, a moth probing her with 
a tube ill-adapted to cutting plastics 
aftd cloth. 

Bernisty called out encouragement; 
a shape swooped on his back, bore him 
to the ground. He rolled over, kicked; 
arose, jumped to his feet, tackled the 
moth on Kathryn, tore off the wings, 
snapped the head up. 

He turned to fight the other swoop- 
ing shapes but now from the ship 
came Bufco, with a needle-beam punc- 
turing moths from the sky, and others 
behind him. 

Bernisty carried Kathryn back to 
the ship. He took her to the surgery, 
laid her on the pallet. “Cut that radio 
out of her,” he told the medic. “Make 
her normal, and then if she gets infor- 
mation to the Kay, they’ll deserve it.” 

• 

He found Berel in his quarters, 
lounging in garments of seductive dia- 
phane. He swept her with an indif- 
ferent glance. 

Conquering her perturbation she 
asked, “Well, what now, Bernisty?” 

“We start again!” 

“Again? When the Kay can sweep 
the world of life so easy?” 

“This time we work differently.” 

“So?” 

“Do you know the ecology of Ker- 
rykirk, the Kay capitol world?” 

“No.” . 

“In six months — you will find New 
Earth as close a duplicate as we are 
able.” 

“But that is foolhardy! What other 



pests will the Kay know so well as 
those of their own world?” 

“Those are my own views.” 
Bernisty presently went to the sur- 
gery. The medic handed him the inter- 
national radio. Bernisty stared. “What 
are these — these little bors?” 

“They are persuaders,” said the 
medic. “They can be easily triggered 
to red-heat ...” 

Bernisty said abruptly, “Is she 
awake?” 

“Yes.” 

Bernisty looked down into the pale 
face. “You have no more radio.” 

“I know.” 

“Will you spy any longer?” 

“No. I give you my loyalty, my 
love.” 

Bernisty nodded, touched her face, 
turned, left the room, went to give his 
orders for a new planet. 

OERNISTY ordered stocks from 
Blue Star: Kerrykirk flora and 
fauna exclusively and set them out 
as conditions justified. Three months 
passed uneventfully. The plants of 
Kerrykirk throve; the air became 
rich; New Earth felt its first rains. 

Kerrykirk trees and cycads sprout- 
ed, grew high, forced by growth hor- 
mones; the plains grew knee-deep with 
Kerrykirk grasses. 

Then once again came the Kay 
ships; and now it was as if they played 
a sly game, conscious of power. The 
first infestations were only mild har- 
assments. 

Bernisty grinned, and released Ker- 
rykirk amphibians into the new pud- 
dles. Now the Kay ships came at al- 
most regular intervals, and each ves- 
sel brought pests more virulent or vo- 
racious; and the Beaudry technicians 
worked incessantly countering the 
successive invasions. 

There was grumbling; Bernisty sent 
those who wished to go home to Blue 
Star. Berel departed; her time as a 
play-girl was finished. Bernisty felt a 
trace of guilt as she bade him digni- 
fied farewell. When he returned to his 
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quarters and found Kathryn there, 
the guilt disappeared. 

The Kay ships came; a new horde 
of hungry creatures came to devastate 
the land. 

Some of the crew cried defeat, 
“Where will it end? It is incessant; 
let us give up this thankless task!” 

Others spoke of war. “Is not New 
Earth already a battleground?” 

Bernisty waved a careless hand. 
“Patience, patience; just one more 
month.” 

“Why one more month?” 

“Do you not understand? The Kay 
ecologists are straining their labora- 
tories breeding these pests!” 

“Ah!” 

One more month, one more Kay 
visitation, a new rain of violent life, 
eager to combat the life of New Earth. 

“Now!” said Bernisty. 

The Beaudry technicians collected 
the latest arrivals, the most effective 
of the previous cargoes; they were 
bred; the seeds, spores, eggs, pre- 
pared carefully stored, packed. 

One day a ship left New Earth and 
flew to Kerrykirk, the holds bulging 
with the most desperately violent ene- 
mies of Kerrykirk life that Kerrykirk 
scientists could find. The ship returned 



to New Earth with its holds empty. 
Not till six months later did news of 
the greatest plagues in history seep 
out past Kay censorship. 

During this time there were no Kay 
visits to New Earth. “And if they are 
discreet,” Bernisty told the serious 
man from Blue Star who had come to 
replace him, “they will never come 
again. They are too vulnerable to their 
own pests — so long as we maintain a 
Kerrykirk ecology.” 

“Protective coloration, you might 
say,” remarked the new governor of 
New Earth with a thin-lipped smile. 
“Yes, you might say so.” 

“And what do you do, Bernisty?” 
Bernisty listened. A far-off hum 
came to their ears. “That,” said Ber- 
nisty, “is the Blauelm, arriving from 
Blue Star. And it’s mine for another 
flight, another exploration.” 

“You seek another New Earth?” 
And the thin-lipped smile became 
broader, with the unconscious superi- 
ority the settled man feels for the 
wanderer. 

“Perhaps I’ll even find Old 

Earth Hm ...” Pie kicked up a 

bit of chrome stamped with the let- 
ters FORD. “Curious bit, this...” 

★ 
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T HIS, THEN is the story of our 
liberation. Suck air and grab 
dusters. Heigh-ho, here is the 

tale. 

August was the month, a Tuesday 
in August. These words are meaning- 
less now, so far have we progressed; 
but many things known and discussed 
by our primitive ancestors, our unlib- 
erated, unreconstructed forefathers, 
are devoid of sense to our free minds. 



Still the tale must be told, with all of 
its incredible place-names and vanished 
points of reference. 

Why must it be told? Have any of 
you a better thing to do? We have had 
water and weeds and lie in a valley 
of gusts. So rest, relax and listen. And 
suck air, suck air. 

On a Tuesday in August, the ship 
appeared in the sky over France in a 
part of the world then known as Eu- 
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rope. Five miles long the ship was, and 
word has come down to us that it** 
looked like an enormous silver cigar. 

The tale goes on to tell of the panic 
and consternation among our forefa- 
thers when the ship abruptly material- 
ized in the summer-blue sky. How they 
ran, how they shouted, how they point- 
ed! 

How they excitedly notified the 
United Nations, one of their chiefest 
institutions, that a strange metal craft 
of incredible size had materialized over 
their land. IIow they sent an order 
here to cause military aircraft to sur- 
round it with loaded w. apons, gave in- 
structions there for hastily-grouped 
scientists, with signaling apparatus, to 
approach it with friendly gestures. 
Iiow, under the great ship, men with 
cameras took pictures of it; men with 
typewriters wrote stories about it; and 
men with concessions sold models of 
it. 

All these things did our ancestors, 
enslaved and unknowing, do. 

Then a tremendous slab snapped 
up in the middle of the ship and the 
first of the aliens stepped out in the 
complex tripodal gait that all hu- 
mans were shortly to know and love so 
well. He wore a metallic garment to 
protect him from the effects of our 
atmospheric pecularities, a garment of 
the opaque, loosely-folded type that 
these, the first of our liberators, wore 
throughout their stay on Earth. 

Speaking in a language none could 
understand, but booming deafcningly 
through a huge mouth about halfway 
up his twenty-five feet of height, the 
alien discoursed for exactly one hour, 
waited politely for a response when 
he had finished, and, receiving none, 
retired into the ship. 

That night, the first of our libera- 
tion! Or the first of our first libera- 
tion, should I say? That night, any- 
how! Visualize our ancestors scurry- 
ing about their primitive intricacies: 
playing ice-hockey, televising, smash- 
ing atoms, red-baiting, conducting 
giveaway shows and signing affida- 
vits — all the incredible minutiae that 



made the olden times such a frightful 
mass of cumulative detail in which 
to live — as compared with the breath- 
less and majestic simplicity of the pres- 
ent. 

'T'HE BIG question, of course, was 
— what had the alien said? Had 
he called on the human race to sur- 
render? Had he announced that he was 
on a mission of peaceful trade and, 
having made what he considered a rea- 
sonable offer — for, let us say, the 
north polar ice-cap — politely with- 
drawn so that we could discuss his 
terms among ourselves in relative pri- 
vacy? Or, possibly, had he merely an- 
nounced that he was the newly ap- 
pointed ambassador to Earth from a 
friendly and intelligent race — and 
would we please direct him to the 
proper authority so that he might sub- 
mit his credentials? 

Not to know was quite maddening. 

Since decision rested with the diplo- 
mats, it w r as the last possibility which 
was held, very late that night, to be 
most likely; and early the next morn- 
ing, accordingly, a delegation from the 
United Nations waited under the belly 
of the motionless star-ship. The dele- 
gation had been instructed to welcome 
the aliens to the outer-most limits of 
its collective linguistic ability. As an 
additional earnest of mankind’s friend- 
ly intentions, all military craft patrol- 
ling the air about the great ship were 
ordered to carry no more than one 
atom-bomb in their racks, and to fly 
a small white flag — along with the 
U.N. banner and their own national 
emblem. 

Thus, did our ancestors face this, 
the ultimate challenge of history. 

When the alien came forth a few 
hours later, the delegation stepped up 
to him, bowed, and, in the three offi- 
cial languages of the United Nations 
— English, French and Russian — ■ 
asked him to consider this planet his 
home. He listened to them gravely, and 
then launched into his talk of the day 
before — which was evidently as high- 
ly charged with emotion and signifi- 
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cance to him, as it was completely in- 
comprehensible to the representatives 
of world government. 

Fortunately, a cultivated young In- 
dian member of the secretariat detect- 
ed a suspicious similarity between the 
speech of the alien and an obscure 
Bengali dialect whose anomalies he 
had once puzzled over. The reason, as 
we all know now, was that the last 
time Earth had been visited by Aliens 
of this particular type, humanity’s 
most advanced civilization lay in a 
moist valley in Bengal; extensive dic- 
tionaries of that language had been 
written, so that speech with the natives 
of Earth would present no problem to 
any subsequent exploring-party. 

However, I move ahead of my tale, 
as one who would munch on the suc- 
culent roots before the dryer stem. 
Let me rest and suck air for a mo- 
ment. Heigh-ho, truly those were tre- 
mendous experiences for our kind. 

You, sir, now you sit back and lis- 
ten. You are not yet of an age to Tell 
the Tale. I remember, well enough, do 
1 remember how my father told it, and 
his father before him. You will wait 
your turn as I did; you will listen un- 
til too much high land between water 
holes blocks me off from life. 

Then you may take your place in 
the juciest weed-patch and, reclining 
gracefully between sprints, recite the 
great epic of our liberation to the care- 
lessly exercising young. 

|)URSUANT to the young Hindu’s 
suggestions, the one professor of 
comparative linguistics in the world 
capable of understanding and convers- 
ing in this i pculiar version of the dead 
dialect, was summoned from an aca- 
demic convention in New York where 
he was reading a paper he had been 
working on for eighteen years: An In- 
itial Study of Apparent Relationships 
Between Several Past Participles in 
Ancient Sanscrit and an Equal Num- 
ber of Noun Substantives in Modern 
Szechuanese. 

Yea, verily, all these things — and 
more, many more— did our ancestors 



in their besotted ign* ranee contrive to 
do. May we not count our freedoms in- 
deed? 

The disgruntled scholar, minus — 
as he kept insisting bitterly — some of 
his most essential word-lists, was flown 
by fastest jet to the area south of 
Nancy which, ir those long-ago days, 
lay in the enormous black shadow of 
the alien space-ship. 

Here he was acquainted with his 
task by the United Nations delega- 
tion, whose nervousness had not been 
allayed by a new and disconcerting de- 
velopment. Several more aliens had 
emerged from the ship carrying great 
quantities of immense, shimmering 
metal which they proceeded to assemble 
into something that was obviously a 
machine — though it was taller than 
any skyscraper man had ever built, 
and seemed to make noises to itself 
like a talkative and sentient creature. 
The first alien still stood courteously 
in the neighborhood of the profusely 
perspiring diplomats; ever and anon 
he would go through his little speech 
again, in a language that had been al- 
most forgotten when the cornerstone 
of the library of Alexandria was laid. 
The men from the U.N. would reply, 
each one hoping desperately to make 
up for the alien’s lack of familiarity 
with his own tongue by such devices 
as hand-gestures and facial expres- 
sions. Much later, a commission of 
anthropologists and psychologists bril- 
liantly pointed out the difficulties of 
such physical communication with 
creatures possessing — as these aliens 
did — five manual appendages and a 
single, unwinking compound eye of 
the type the insects rejoice in. 

The problems and agonies of the 
professor as he was trundled about the 
world in the wake of the aliens, try- 
ing to amass a usable vocabulary in 
a language whose peculiarities he could 
only extrapolate from the limited sam- 
ples supplied him by one who must 
inevitably speak it with the most out- 
landish of foreign accents — these vex- 
ations were minor indeed compared to 
the disquiet felt by the representatives 
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of world government. They beheld the 
extra-terrestial visitors move every 
day to a new site on their planet and 
proceed to assemble there a titanic 
structure of flickering metal which 
muttered nostalgically to itself, as if 
to keep alive the memory of those far- 
away factories which had given it 
birth. 

True, there was always the alien 
who would pause in his evidently su- 
pervisory labors to release the set lit- 
tle speech; but not even the excellent 
manners he displayed, in listening to 
upwards of fifty-six replies in as many 
languages, helped dispel the panic 
caused whenever a human scientist, in- 
vestigating the shimmering machines, 
touched a projecting edge and prompt- 
ly shrank into a disappearing pinpoint. 
This, while not a frequent occurrence, 
happened often enough to cause chron- 
ic indigestion and insomnia among hu- 
man administrators. 

CINAI LY, having used up most of 
*■ of his nervous-system as fuel, the 
professor collated enough of the lan- 
guage to make conversation possible. 
Pie — and, through him, the world — 
were thereupon told the following: 

The aliens were members of a high- 
ly-advanced civilization which had 
spread its culture throughout the en- 
tire galaxy. Cognizant of the limita- 
tions of the as-yet-underdeveloped 
animals who had latterly become dom- 
inant upon Earth, they had placed us 
in a sort of benevolent ostracism. Un- 
til either we or our institutions would 
have evolved to a level permitting, say, 
at least associate membership in the 
galactic federation (under the sponsor- 
ing tutelage, for the first few millen- 
nia, of one of the older, mere wide- 
spread and more important species in 
that federation) — until that time, all 
invasions of our privacy and ignorance 
— except for a few scientific expedi- 
tions conducted under conditions of 
great secrecy — had been strictly for- 
bidden by universal agreement. 

Several individuals who had violated 
this ruling — at -great cost to our racial 



sanity, and enormous profit to our 
reigning religions — had been so 
promptly and severely punished that 
no known infringements had occurred 
for some time. Our recent growth- 
curve had been satisfactory enough to 
cause hopes that a bare thirty or forty 
centuries more would suffice to place 
us on applicant status with the federa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the peoples of this 
stellar community were many, and var- 
ied as greatly in their ethical outlook 
as their biological composition. Quite 
a few species lagged a considerable 
social distance behind the Dendi, as 
our visitors called themselves. One of 
these, a race of horrible, worm-like 
organisms known as the Troxxt — al- 
most as advanced technologically as 
they were retarded in moral develop- 
ment — had suddenly volunteered for 
the position of sole and absolute ruler 
of the galaxy. They had seized control 
of several key suns, with their attend- 
ant planetary-systems, and, after a 
calculated decimination of the races 
thus captured, had announced their in- 
tention of punishing with a merciless 
extinction all species unable to appre- 
ciate from these object-lessons the va- 
lue of unconditional surrender. 

In despair, the galactic federation 
had turned to the Dendi, one of the 
oldest, most selfless, and yet most 
powerful of races in civilized space, 
and commissioned them — as the mili- 
tary arm of the federation — to hunt 
down the Troxxt, defeat them wher- 
ever they had gained illegal suzerainty, 
and destroy forever their power to 
wage war. 

This order had come almost too 
late. Everywhere the Troxxt had 
gained so much the advantage of at- 
tack, that the Dendi were able to con- 
tain them only by enormous sacrifice. 
For centuries now, the conflict had 
careened across our vast island uni- 
verse. In the course of it, densely-pop- 
ulated planets had been disintegrated; 
suns had been blasted into novae; and 
whole groups of stars ground into 
swirling cosmic dust. 
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A temporary stalemate had been 
reached a short while ago, and — reel- 
ing and breathless — both sides were 
using the lull to strengthen weak spots 
in their perimeter. 

Thus, the Troxxt had finally moved 
into the till-then peaceful section of 
space that contained our solar-system 
- — among others. They were thorough- 
ly uninterested in oui tiny planet with 
its meager resources; nor did they 
care much for such celestial neighbors 
as Mars or Jupiter. They established 
their headquarters on a planet of Prox- 
ima Centaurus — the star nearest our 
own sun — and proceeded to consoli- 
date their offensive-defensive network 
between Rigel and Aldebaran. At this 
point in their explanation, the Dendi 
pointed out, the exigencies of inter- 
stellar strategy tended to become too 
complicated for anything but three- 
dimensional maps; let us here accept 
the simple statement, they suggested, 
that it became immediately vital for 
them to strike rapidly, and make the 
Troxxt position on Proxima Centaurus 
untenable — to establish a base inside 
their lines of communication. 

The most likely spot for such a base 
was Earth. 

HTHE DENDI apologized profusely 
for intruding on our development, 
an intrusion which might cost us dear 
in our delicate developmental state. 
But, as they explained — in impeccable 
re-Bengali — before their arrival we 
ad, in effect, become (all unknow- 
ingly) a satrapy of the awful Troxxt. 
We could now consider ourselves 
liberated. 

We thanked them much for that. 

Besides, their leader pointed out 
proudly, the Dendi were engaged in 
a war for the sake of civilization itself, 
against an enemy so horrible, so ob- 
scene in its nature, and so utterly filthy 
in its practices, that it was unworthy 
of the label of intelligent life. They 
were fighting, not only for themselves, 
but for every loyal member of the 
galactic federation; for every small 
and helpless species; for every obscure 



race too weak to defend itself against 
a ravaging conqueror. Would human- 
ity stand aloof from such a conflict? 

There was just a slight bit of hesi- 
tation as the information was digested. 
Then — “No!” humanity roared 
back through such mass-communica- 
tion media as television, newspapers, 
reverbrating jungle drums and mule- 
mounted backwoods messenger. “We 
will not stand aloof! We will help 
you destroy this menace to the very 
fabric of civilization! Just tell us 
what you want us to do!” 

Well, nothing in particular, the 
aliens replied with some embarrass- 
ment. Possibly in a little while ther.e 
might be something — several little 
things, in fact — which could be quite 
useful; but, for the moment, if we 
would concentrate on not getting in 
their way when they serviced their 
gun-mounts, they would be very grate- 
ful. really. . . 

This reply tended to create a small 
amount of uncertainty among the two 
billion of Earth’s human population. 
For several days afterwards, there 
was a planet-wide tendency — the leg- 
end has come down to us — of people 
failing to meet each other’s eyes, an 
evident discomfort in looking at any 
other person directly. 

But then Man rallied from this 
substantial punch to his pride. He 
would be useful, be it ever so humbly, 
to the race which had liberated him 
from potential subjugation by the 
ineffably ugly Troxxt.. For this, let 
us remember well our ancestors! Let 
us hymn their sincere efforts amid 
their ignorance! 

All standing armies, all air and sea 
fleets, were reorganized into guard- 
patrols around the Dendi weapons: no 
human might approach within two 
miles of the murmuring machinery, 
without a pass counter-signed by the 
Dendi. Since they were never known 
to sign such a pass during the entire 
period of their stay on this planet, 
however, this loophole-provision was 
never exercised as far as is known; and 
the immediate neighborhood of the 
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extra-terrestial weapons became and 
remained thenceforth antiseptically 
free of tw r o-legged creatures. 

/COOPERATION with our liberators 
took precedence over all other 
human activities. The order of the day 
was a slogan first given voice by a 
Harvard Professor of Government in 
a querulous radio round-table on 
“Man’s Place in a Somewhat Over- 
Civilized Universe.” 

“Let us forget our individual egos 
and collective conceits,” the professor 
cried at one point. “Let us subordinate 
everything — to the end that the free- 
dom of the Solar System in general, 
and Earth in particular, must and 
shall be preserved!” 

Despite — and possibly because of — 
its mouth-filling qualities, this slogan 
was repeated everywhere. 

Still, it was difficult sometimes to 
know exactly what the Dendi want- 
ed — partly because of the limited 
number of interpreters of the only 
Earth-tongue the aliens knew, that 
were available to the heads of the 
various sovereign states, and partly 
because of their leader’s tendency to 
vanish into his ship after ambiguous 
and equivocal statements — such as the 
curt admonition to “Evacuate Wash- 
ington!” 

On that occassion, both the Secre- 
tary of State and the American 
President, himself, perspired through 
five hours of a July day in all the silk- 
hatted, stiff-collared, dark-suited dip- 
lomatic regalia that the barbaric past 
demanded of political leaders who 
would deal with the representatives of 
another people. They waited and wilt- 
ed beneath the enormous ship — which 
no human had ever been invited to 
enter, despite the wistful hints con- 
stantly thrown out by university pro- 
fessors and aeronautical designers — 
they waited patiently and wetly for 
the Dendi leader to emerge and let 
them know whether he had meant the 
State of Washington or Washington, 
D. C. 

The tale comes down to us at this 



point as a tale of glory. The capitol 
building taken apart in a few days, 
and set up almost intact in the foot- 
hills of the Rocky Mountains; the 
missing Archives, that were later to 
turn up in the Children’s Room of a 
Public Library in Duluth, Iowa; the 
bottles of Potomac River water care- 
fully borne westward and ceremonious- 
ly poured into the circular concrete 
ditch built around the President’s 
mansion (from which unfortunately it 
was to evaporate within a week be- 
cause of the relatively low humidity of 
the region) — all these are proud mo- 
ments in the galactic history of our 
species, from which not even the later 
knowledge that the Dendi wished to 
build no gun-site on the spot, nor even 
an ammunition dump, but merely a 
recreation-hall for their troops, could 
remove any of the grandeur of our 
determined cooperation and most will- 
ing sacrifice. 

There is no denying, however, that 
the ego of our race was greatly 
damaged by the discovery, in the 
course of a routine journalistic inter- 
view, that the aliens totaled no more 
powerful a group than a squad; and 
that their leader, instead of the great 
scientist and key military-strategist 
that we might justifiably have ex- 
pected the Galactic Federation to fur- 
nish for the protection of Terra, 
ranked as the interstellar equivalent 
of a buck sergeant. 

That the President of the United 
States, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and the Navy, had waited in 
such obeisant fashion upon a mere 
non-commissioned officer was hard 
for us to swallow; but that the im- 
pending Battle of Earth was to have a 
historical dignity only slightly higher 
than that of a patrol action was im- 
possibly humiliating. 

A ND THEN there was the matter of 
“lendi.” 

The aliens, while installing or ser- 
vicing their planet-w r ide weapon sys- 
tem, would occasionally fling aside an 
evidently-unusable fragment of the 
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talking metal. Separated from the ma- 
chine of which it had been a com- 
ponent, the substance seemed to lose 
all those qualities which were dele- 
terious to mankind and retain several 
which were quite useful indeed. For 
example, if a portion of the strange 
material were attached to any terrestial 
metal — and insulated carefully, with 
standard dielectrics, from contact with 
other substances— it would, in a few 
hours, itself become exactly the metal 
that it touched, whether that happened 
to be zinc, gold or pure uranium. 

This stuff — “lendi”, men had heard 
the aliens call it — was shortly in fran- 
tic demand in an economy ruptured 
by constant and unexpected emptyings 
of its most important industrial- 
centers. 

Everywhere the aliens went, to and 
from their weapon-sites, hordes of 
ragged humans stood chanting — well 
outside the two-mile limit — “Any 
lendi, Dendi?” 

All attempts by law-enforcement 
agencies of the planet to put a stop 
to this shameless, wholesale begging 
were useless — especially since the 
Dendi themselves seemed to get some 
unexplainable pleasure out of scatter- 
ing tiny pieces of lendi to the scrab- 
bling multitude. When policemen and 
soldiery began' to join the trampling, 
murderous dash to the corner of the 
meadows, wherein had fallen the high- 
ly-versatile and garrulous metal, 
governments gave up. 

Mankind almost began to hope for 
the attack to come, so that it would be 
relieved of the festering consideration 
of its own patent inferiorities. A few of 
the more fanatically-conservative 
among our ancestors probably even 
began to regret liberation. 

They did, children; they did! Let 
us hope that these would-be troglo- 
dytes were among the very first to 
be dissolved and melted down by the 
red flame-balls. One cannot, after all, 
turn one's back on progress! 

Two days before the month of Sep- 
tember was over, the aliens announced 
that they had detected activity upon 



one of the moons of Saturn. The Troxxt 
were evidently threading their treacher- 
ous way inward through the solar 
system. Considering their vicious and 
deceitful propensities, the Dendi 
warned, an attack from these worm- 
like monstrosities might be expected at 
any moment. 

Few humans went to sleep as the 
night rolled up to and past the meridi- 
an on which they dwelt. Almost all 
eyes were lifted to a sky carefully 
denuded of clouds by watchful Dendi. 
There was a brisk trade in cheap 
telescopes and bits of smoked glass in 
some sections of the planet; while other 
portions experienced a substantial 
boom in spells and charms of the all- 
inclusive, or omnibus, variety. 

HpHE TROXXT attacked in three 
cylindrical black ships simulta- 
neously; one in the Southern Hemis- 
phere, and two in the Northern. 
Great gouts of green flame roared out 
of their tiny craft; and everything 
that this flame touched imploded into 
a translucent, glass-like sand. No 
Dendi was hurt by these, however, 
and from each of the now-writhing 
gun-mounts there bubbled forth a se- 
ries of scarlet clouds which pursued 
the Troxxt hungrily, until forced by 
a dwindling velocity to fall back upon 
Earth. 

Here they had an unhappy after- 
effect. Any populated area into which 
these pale pink cloudlets chanced to 
fall was rapidly transformed into a 
cemetery — a cemetery, if the truth be 
told as it has been handed down to us, 
that had more the odor of the kitchen 
than the grave. The inhabitants of 
these unfortunate localities were 
subjected to enormous increases of 
temperature. Their skin reddened, then 
blackened; their hair and nails shriv- 
eled; their very flesh turned into liq- 
uid and boiled off their^bones. Al- 
together a disagreeable way for one- 
tenth of the human race to die. 

The only consolation was the cap- 
ture of a black cylinder by one of the 
red clouds. When, as a result of this, 
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it had turned white-hot and poured 
its substance down in the forth of a 
metallic rainstorm, the two ships as- 
saulting the Northern Hemisphere 
abruptly retreated to the asteroids 
into which the Dendi — because of 
severely-limited numbers — steadfastly 
refused to pursue them. 

In the next twenty-four hours the 
aliens — resident aliens, let us say — 
held conferences, made repairs to their 
weapons and commiserated with us. 
Humanity buried its dead. This last 
was a custom of our forefathers that 
was most worthy of note; and one that 
has not, of course, survived into 
modern times. 

By the time the Troxxt returned, 
Man was ready for them. He could not, 
unfortunately, stand to arms as he 
most ardently desired to do; but he 
could and did stand, to optical instru- 
ment and conjurer’s oration. 

Once more the little red douds burst 
joyfully into the upper reaches of 
the stratosphere; once more the green 
flames wailed and tore at the chatter- 
ing spires of lendi; once more men 
died by the thousands in the boiling 
backwash of war. But this time, there 
was a slight difference: the green 

flames of the Troxxt abruptly changed 
color after the engagement had lasted 
three hours; they became darker, more 
bluish. And, as they did so, Dendi 
after Dendi collapsed at his station 
and died in convulsions. 

The call for retreat was evidently 
sounded. The survivors fought their 
way to the tremendous ship in which 
they had come. With an explosion 
from her stern jets that blasted a 
red-hot furrow southward through 
France, and kicked Marseilles into the 
Mediterranean, the ship roared into 
space and fled home ignominiously. 

Humanity steeled itself for the com- 
ing ordeal of horror under the Troxxt. 

HPHEY WERE truly worm-like in 
form. As soon as the two night- 
black cylinders had landed, they 
strode, from their ships, their tiny seg- 
mented bodies held off the ground by 



a complex harness supported Dy long 
and slender metal crutches. They 
erected a dome-like fort around each 
ship — one in Australia and one in 
the Ukraine — captured the few 
courageous individuals who had ven- 
tured close to their landing-sites, and 
disappeared back into the dark craft 
with their squirming prizes. 

While some men drilled about ner- 
vously in the ancient military patterns, 
others poured anxiously over scientific 
texts and records pertaining to the visit 
of the Dendi — in the desperate hope 
of finding a way of preserving tcr- 
restial independence against this raven- 
ing conqueror of the star-spattered 
galaxy. 

And yet all this time, the human cap- 
tives inside the artificially-darkened 
spaceships (the Troxxt, having no 
eyes, not only had little use for light 
but the more sedentary individuals 
among them actually found such radia- 
tion disagreeable to their sensitive, 
unpigmented skins) were not being tor- 
tured for information — nor vivisected 
in the earnest quest of same on a 
slightly higher level — but educated. 

Educated in the Troxxtian language, 
that is. 

True it was that a large number 
found themselves utterly inadequate 
for the task which the Troxxt had 
set them, and temporarily became ser- 
vants to the more successful students. 
And another, albeit smaller, group 
developed various forms of frustra- 
tion hysteria — ranging from mild 
unhappiness to complete catatonic 
depression — over the difficulties pre- 
sented by a language whose every verb 
was irregular, and whose myriads of 
prepositions were formed by noun- 
adjective combinations derived from 
the subject of the previous sentence. 
But, eventually, eleven human beings 
were released, to blink madly in the 
sunlight as certified interpreters of 
Troxxt. 

These liberators, it seemed, had 
never visited Bengal in the heyday 
of its millennia-past civilization. 

Yes, these liberators. For tfcui 
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Troxxt had landed on the sixth day 
of the ancient, almost mythical, month 
of October. And October the Sixth is, 
of course, the Holy Day of the Second 
Liberation. Let us remember, let us 
revere. If only w.e could figure out 
which day it is on our calendar! 



r F'HE TALE the interpreters told 
caused men to hang their heads 
in shame and gnash their teeth at the 
deception they had allowed the Dendi 
to practice upon them. 

True, the Dendi had been commis- 
sioned by the Galactic Federation to 
hunt the Troxxt down and destroy 

them. This was largely because the 
Dendi were the Galactic Federation. 
One of the first intelligent arrivals 
on the interstellar scene, the huge 
creatures had organized a vast police- 
force to protect them and their power 
against any contigency of revolt that 
might arise in the future. This police- 
force was ostensibly a congress of all 
thinking lifeforms throughout the 
galaxy: actually, it was an efficient 
means of keeping them under rigid 
control. 

Most species thus-far discovered 
were docile and tractable, however: 
the Dendi had been ruling from time 
immemorial, said they — very well, 

then, let the Dendi continue to rule. 
Did it make that much difference? 

But, throughout the centuries, op- 
position to the Dendi grew — and the 
nuclei of the opposition were the 
protoplasm-based creatures. What, in 
fact, had come to be known as the 
Protoplasmic League. 

Though small in number, the 
creatures whose life-cycles were de- 
rived from the chemical and physical 
properties of protoplasm varied greatly 
in size, structure and specialization. 
A galactic community deriving the 
main wells of its power from them 
would be a dynamic instead of a static 
place, where extra-galactic travel 
would be encouraged — instead of 
being inhibited, as it was at present 
because of Dendi fears of meeting a 
superior civilization. It would be a 
true democracy of species — a real 



biological republic — where all crea- 
tures of adequate intelligence and cul- 
tural development would enjoy a 
control of their destinies at present 
experienced by the silicon-based 
Dendi alone. 

To this end, the Troxxt — the only 
important race which had steadfastly 
refused the complete surrender of 
armaments demanded of all members 
of the Federation — had been im- 
plored by a minor member of the 
Protoplasmic League to rescue it from 
the devastation which the Dendi in- 
tended to visit upon it, as punishment 
for an unlawful exploratory excursion 
outside the boundaries of the galaxy. 

Faced with the determination of the 
Troxxt to defend their cousins in or- 
ganic chemistry, and the suddenly- 
aroused hostility of at least two- 
thirds of the interstellar peoples, the 
Dendi had summoned a rump meeting 
of the Galactic Council; declared a 
sLate of revolt in being; and proceeded 
to cement their disintegrating rule 
with the blasted life-forces of a hun- 
dred worlds. The Troxxt, hopelessly 
out-numbered and out-equipped, had 
been able to continue the struggle 
only because of the great ingenuity and 
selflessness of other members of the 
Protoplasmic League, who had risked 
extinction to supply them with newly- 
developed secret weapons. 

Hadn’t we guessed the nature of 
the beast from the enormous precau- 
tions it had taken to prevent the ex- 
posure of any part of its body to the 
intensely-corrosive atmosphere of 
Earth? Surely the seamless, barely- 
translucent suits which our recent 
visitors had worn for every moment of 
their stay on our world should have 
made us suspect a body-chemistry 
developed from complex silicon com- 
pounds rather than those of carbon? 

Humanity hung its collective head 
and admitted that the suspicion had 
never occurred to it. 

Well, the Troxxt admitted generous- 
ly, we were extremely inexperienced 
and possibly a little too trusting. Put 
it dowm to that. Our naivete, however 
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costly to them — our liberators — would 
not be allowed to deprive us of that 
complete citizenship which the Troxxt 
were claiming as the birthright of all. 

But as for our leaders, our probably- 
corrupted, certainly irresponsible 
leaders. . . 



'T'HE FIRST executions of U.N. of- 
A ficials, heads of states and pre- 
Bengali interpreters as “Traitors to 
Protoplasm” — after some of the 
lengthiest and most nearly-perfectly- 
fair trials in the history of Earth — 
were held a week after G-J Day, the 
inspiring occasion on which — amidst 
gorgeous ceremonies — humanity was 
invited to join, first the Protoplasmic 
League and thence the New and Dem- 
ocratic Galactic Federation of All 



Species, All Races. 

Nor was that all. 

Whereas the Dendi had comtemptu-' 
ously shoved us to one side as they 
went about their business of making 
our planet safe for tyranny, and had — ■ 
in all probability — built special devic- 
es which made the very touch of their 
weapons fatal for us, the Troxxt — with 
the sincere friendliness which had 
made their name a byword for de- 
mocracy and decency wherever living 
creatures came together among the 
stars — our Second Liberators, as we 
lovingly called them, actually pre- 
ferred to have us help them with the 
intensive, accelerating labor of plan- 
etary defense. 

So men’s intestines dissolved under 
the invisible glare of the forces used to 
assemble the new, incredibly-complex 
weapons; men sickened and died, in 
scrabbling hordes, inside the mines 
which the Troxxt had declared were 
deeper than any we had dug hitherto; 
men’s bodies broke open and explod- 
ed in the undersea oil-drilling sites 
which the Troxxt had declared were 
essential. 



Children’s schooldays were request- 
ed, too, in such collecting drives as 
“Platinum Scrap for Procyon” and 
“Radioactive Debris for Deneb.” 
Housewives also were implored to save 



on salt whenever possible — this sub- 
stance being useful to the Troxxt in 
literally d o z e n s of incomprehensible 
ways — and colorful posters reminded: 
‘'Don’t salinate — sugar fyl” 

And over all — courteously caring 
for us like an intelligent parent — were 
our mentors, taking their giant super- 
visory strides on metallic crutches, 
while their pale little bodies lay curled 
in the hammocks that swung from each 
paired length of shining leg. 

Truly, even in the midst of a com- 
plete economic paralysis caused by the 
concentration of all major productive 
i facilities on other-worldly armaments 
and despite the anguished cries of 
those suffering from peculiar indus- 
trial injuries which our medical men 
were totally unequipped to handle, in 
the midst of all this mind-wracking dis- 
organization, it was yet very exhilerat- 
ing to realize that we had taken our 
lawful place in the future government 
of the galaxy and were even now help- 
ing to make the Universe Safe for 
Democracy. 

OUT THE Dendi returned to smash 
this idyll. They came in their 
huge, silvery space-ships and the 
Troxxt, barely warned in time, just 
managed to rally under the blow and 
fight back in kind. Even so, the Troxxt 
ship in the Ukraine was almost im- 
mediately forced to flee to its base in 
the depths of space. After three days, 
the onty Troxxt on Earth were the de- 
voted members of a little band guard- 
ing the ship in Australia. They proved, 
in three or more months, to be as dif- 
ficult to remove from the face of our 
planet as the continent itself; and 
since there was now a state of close 
and hostile siege, with the Dendi on 
one side of the globe, and the Troxxt 
on the other, the battle assumed fright- 
ful proportions. 

Seas boiled; whole steppes burned 
away; the climate itself shifted and 
changed under the gruelling pressure 
of the cataclysm. By the time the 
Dendi solved the problem, the planet 
Venus had been blasted from the skie3 
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In the course of a complicated battle- 
maneuver, and Earth had wobbled 
over as orbital substitute. 

The solution was simple: since the 
Troxxt were too firmly -based on the 
small continent to be driven away, the 
numerically-superior Dendi brought 
up enough fire-power to disintegrate 
all of Australia into an ash that mud- 
died the Pacific. This occurred on the 
twenty-fourth of June, the Holy Day 
of First Reliberation. 

A day of reckoning for what re- 
mained of the human race, however. 

How could we have been so naive, 
the Dendi wanted to know, as to be 
taken in by the chauvinistic pro-proto- 
plasm propaganda? Surely, if physi- 
cal characteristics were to be the cri- 
teria of our racial empathy, we would 
not orient ourselves on a narrow chem- 
ical basis! The Dendi life-plasma was 
based on silicon instead of carbon, 
true, but did not vertebrates — append- 
aged. vertebrates, at that, such as we 
and the Dendi — have infinitely more 
in common, in spite of a minor bio- 
chemical difference or two, then verte- 
brates and legless, armless, slime-crawl- 
ing creatures who happened, quite ac- 
cidentally, to possess an identical or- 
ganic substance? 

As for this fantastic picture of life 
in the galaxy. . .Weill The Dendi 
shrugged their quintuple shoulders as 
they went about the intricate business 
of erecting their noisy weapons all 
ever the rubble of our planet. Had we 
ever seen a representative of these pro- 
toplasmic races the Troxxt were sup- 
posedly protecting? No, nor would we. 
For as soon as a race — animal, vege- 
table or mineral — developed enough 
to constitute even a potential danger 
to the sinuous aggressors, its civiliza- 
tion was systematically dismantled by 
the watchful Troxxt. We were in so 
primitive a state that they had not 
considered it at all risky to allow us 
the outward seeming of full participa- 
tion. 

Could we say we had learned a sin- 
gle useful piece of information about 
Troxxt technology — for all of the 



work we had done on their machines, 
for all of the lives we had lost in the 
process? No, of couise not! We had 
merely contributed our mite to the en- 
slavement of far-off races who had 
done us no harm. 

There was much that we had cause 
to feel guilty about, the Dendi told 
us gravely — once the few surviving 
interpreters of the pre-Bengali di- 
alect had crawled out of hiding. But 
our collective onus was as nothing 
compared to that borne by “vermic- 
ular collaborationists” — those traitors 
w'ho had supplanted our martyred 
former leaders. And then there were 
the unspeakable individual humans 
who had had linguistic traffic with 
creatures destroying a two-million- 
year-old galactic peace! 

Why, killing was almost too good 
for them, the Dendi murmured as they 
killed them. 

W^HEN THE Troxxt ripped their 
** way back into possession pf 
Earth some eighteen months later, 
bringing us the sweet fruits of the 
Second Reliberation — as well as a 
complete and most convincing rebut- 
tal of the Dendi — there were few hu- 
mans found who were willing to ac- 
cept with any real enthusiasm the re- 
sponsiDiiities of newly-opened and 
highly-paid positions in language, 
science and government. 

Of course, since the Troxxt, in or- 
der to reliberate Earth, had found it 
necessary to blast a tremendous chunk 
out of the northern hemisphere, there 
were very few humans to be found, 
in the first place. . . 

Even so, many of these committed 
suicide rather than assume the title of 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions w r hen the Dendi came back for 
the glorious Re-Reliberation, a short 
time after that. This was the libera- 
tion, by the way, which swept the 
deep collar of matter off our planet, 
and gave it what our forefathers came 
to call a pear-shaped look. 

Possibly it was at this time — pos- 
sibly a liberation or so later — that the 
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Troxxt and the Dendi discovered the v 
Earth had become far too eccentric in 
its orbit to possess the minimum safe- 
ty-conditions demanded of a Combat 
Zone. The battle, therefore, zig-zagged 
coruscatingly and murderously away 
in the direction of Aldebaran. 

That was nine generations ago, but 
the tale that has been handed down 
from parent to child, to child’s child, 
has lost little in the telling. You hear 
it now from me almost exactly as / 
heard it. From my father I heard it as 
I ran with him from water-puddle to 
distant water-puddle, across the sear- 
ing heat of yellow sand. From my 
mother I heard it as we sucked air 
and frantically grabbed at clusters of 
thick green weed, whenever the plan- 
et beneath us quivered in omen of a 
geological spasm that might bury us 
in its burned-out body, or a cosmic 
gyration that threatened to fling us 
into empty space. 

Yes, even as we do now did we do 
then, telling the same tale, running 



the same frantic race across miles of 
unendurable heat for food and water; 
fighting the same savage battles with 
the giant rabbits for each other’s car- 
rion — and always, ever and always, 
sucking desperately at the precious air. 
which leaves our world in greater 
quantities with every mad twist of its 
orbit. 

Naked, hungry and thirsty came we 
into the world, and naked, hungry and 
thirsty do we scamper our lives out 
upon it, under the huge and never- 
changing sun. 

The same tale it is, and the same 
traditional ending it has as that I had 
from my father and his father before 
him. Suck air, grab clusters and hear 
the last holy observation of our his- 
tory: 

" Looking about us, we can say with 
pardonable pride that we have been 
about as thoroughly liberated as it is 
possible for a race and a planet to 
be r 
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Heavy in Eec's heart was the suspicion that Kul 
might show an irrational strain on this all impor-. 
tant expedition to the heights . . . 




L ORE TOLD of the strange 
things that fell from above; old 
tales whispered of life in the 
upper levels. The old chronicles were 
ignored, but there was Tolaan. 

The mountain was deathly black, 
stark, impervious to life, and unyield- 
ing to assault. It wrapped itself in cold 
and darkness, taunting them with its 
mysteries and its unseen crest. They 
lived in the barren flatlands and, by 
uncanny skill and strength unequaled, 
wrested an existence from the cold 
earth. Great powers they had and yet 
they realized that they knew too little. 
Away in the vast distances, the flat- 
lands rose upward to become unknown, 
unattainable heights. Comfort without 
toil was their hard-won right; and 
they might have claimed the fruit of 
their labor but for Tolaan. The moun- 
tain squatted arrogantly amid the flat- 



lands, ever casting a discontent among 
them. The faraway peaks they might 
have forgotten, but Tolaan glowered 
down and thrust its chill aura into all 
their lives. The challenge rose blackly 
before them, and they fought for the 
treasure of Tolaan . . . knowledge. 

For generations uncounted they 
struggled with enigmas and did not 
falter in their determination. Foremost 
among the present seekers was Kul, 
and now Tolaan had cheated him of 
truth again. 

Kul had received the last message 
from the spheroid, had forwarded it 
to the school, and had sped from his 
city in a displacement vessel. Pre- 
cautions were being taken in the 
Cities, and Bee had been sent to 
Tolaan to participate in Kul’s inves- 
tigation. An armed force was being 
organized for possible action. 
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Bee’s roller carried him to the base 
of Tolaan and there, awaiting him, was 
the bulbous-hulled dis-ship. Kul ex- 
hibited immense impatience as Bee 
descended from the roller and re- 
moved his detector case from the ma- 
chine. 

“You came at your leisure,” Kul 
grumbled. 

“There was little information; we 
cannot act decisively upon vague im- 
plications.” 

“There was nothing vague about 
the destruction of the spheroid!” 

“But what does that actually 
mean?” Bee persisted. 

“It means that there is life above 
us. . .hostile, murdering life!” In those 
harsh words was a rage and a hate 
that startled Bee. The first chill of 
fear was upon him, for Kull was not 
aroused by phantoms. 

The two entered the dis-ship and 
Bee carefully sealed the entrance. Af- 
ter fastening his detector-case to the 
hull. Bee joined Kul at the wheel. Vi- 
bration quivered along the deck as the 
pellet-tanks were evacuated Kul start- 
ed the blades, and rotor-noise in- 
creased as the blades took hold and 
propelled the fat vessel forward and 
upward, at a constant acceleration. 
The wrinkled, sterile slopes of Tolaan 
passed below them; but, although they 
were ascending the apparent distance 
down the sharp-edged rocks did not 
increase. 

“Why do we not rise straight up 
until we reach One?” Bee asked. 

“I am keeping our altitude above the 
ridges to a minimum, because there 
may be a power-failure. I do not know 
how the K-gas will react under re- 
duced pressure,” replied Kul. 

Bee looked rearward and saw the 
cylindrical tanks of gas which pro- 
truded into the after passage. And he 
realized that Tolaan was an obsession 
with Kul. To investigate an undoubt- 
edly dangerous situation, Kul had se- 
lected an experimental ship and a lit- 
tle-understood fuel. Kul knew no cau- 
tion or restraint in his battle with 
Tolaan. 



“Start your detectors,” Kul ordered 
suddenly. 

Bee turned to his instrument-case, 
and began to adjust the intensity- 
meters' and the selective filters. He 
knew the values for One perfectly, 
and soon the blue glow of the off- 
course signal filled the chamber. Kul 
reset the wheel and the light quickly 
faded to the on-course minimum. 

TPROM THE dawn of time Tolaan 
■* had resisted life and, though the 
world abounded with creatures, none 
could exist on Tolaan. And then the 
science station had been built on 
Tolaan at the height of the third level, 
and it had been named One. It was a 
magnificent achievement and, perhaps 
more than anything else, it set the peo- 
ple apart from all other creatures; 
they knew themselves as conquerors, 
now. To reach the site of One, lift- 
ships had been invented — the most 
sublime of all advances — and, to main- 
tain One amid that wilderness of 
stone, Kul had recently designed the 
displacement-vessel. The establish- 
ment of One had cost labor, material 
and lives but the effort had been rich- 
ly rewarded for data in great volume 
now flowed from One. It was upon 
this new information that Kull had 
based his monumental discontinuity- 
theory. The ascent of the spheroid had 
been a supreme attempt to test Kul’s 
theory, for its truth or falsity would 
ultimately affect the lives of all the 
people. 

Soon the dis-ship was passing over 
the hemispherical dome of One, 
where a staff of technicians tended a 
vast array of recording-instruments. 
Here, at the beginning of the third 
level, the pressure was only four-fifths 
of normal, and the staff of One lived 
under constant pressurization. It 
seemed as if this bit of Tolaan was as 
barren as the rest; there was only that 
greyish dome to alter the eternal vista 
of rock and chasm. One had been in 
constant communication with the 
spheroid and had received, and had 
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relayed to Kul, that last fragment of a 
message. 

“The spheroid carried radiation- 
sources which are still active, des- 
pite the spheroid’s destruction,” ex- 
plained Kul. “One’s detectors are 
much more powerful than your equip- 
ment, or the instruments of this ship. 
They are able to receive rays from 
the spheroid, although we cannot. 
They are to indicate the course to the 
spheroid, so stand by for a directional 
signal. Once we are within range of 
the sources, your detectors can guide 
us to the exact location of the wreck- 
age.” 

There was a flat lifelessness to 
Kul’s words. It was clear that he 
lived only for the moments ahead. Bee 
was quick to note this ominous be- 
havior; as a safety-monitor, Bee was 
well-versed in psychology — and yet 
he was baffled by the great change 
that the loss of the spheroid had 
wrought in Kul. 

The instruments received a new 
beam from One, and the angry blue 
glow flared up again. With meticu- 
lous skill, Kul turned onto the new 
course and applied full power to the 
blades. The ship accelerated sicken- 
ingly and, in an instant, the lonely 
dome had vanished behind them. 
Their speed blurred the crooked ridge- 
lines below into a. vague, undulating 
mass that swept past the ports of the 
vessel. There were occasional sap- 
phire flickers as Kul strayed from the 
beam; but he never slackened their 
speed, and they passed through the 
desolate third level in a very short 
time. 

As they entered the fourth level, 
the detectors began pulsating redly. 
One was sending out a caution-signal 
and, a moment later, the guiding beam 
from One winked out. Evidently they 
were near the wreckage, where the 
beam from One would no longer be 
of use. 

Bee reset his detectors to pick up 
the faint radiation from the spheroid, 
but there was no reaction. Kul re- 
duced speed reluctantly, and watched 



the instruments with a fearful intent- 
ness. There was no time for them in 
this period of suspense — only a seem- 
ing eternity of waiting for a signal 
from the dead. They exceeded the 
greatest height ever attained by lift- 
ships, but that passed unnoticed. The 
yellow, negative glow of the detectors 
mocked them. 

The lack of a signal put a tremen- 
dous strain upon Bee. What if they 
could not find the spheroid? A vital 
part of Bee’s task of securing data 
on the menace was the location and 
study of the spheroid fragments. The 
dis-ship slowed again, and began to 
move closer to the colossal bulk of 
Tolaan. Kul exerted his greatest skill 
and the ship crept upward on a spiral 
course. 

K/TIDWAY into the fourth level, 
■*•*■*• blue radiance burst from the 
detectors; they were on extreme off- 
course. Kul reversed the direction of 
the ship, and the glow began to wane. 
After dropping to a minimum, the blue 
fire rose again; they had passed over 
the spheroid. Kul turned the ship 
again and stopped the blades. A short 
distance below their hull were the 
murky rocks of Tolaan — the twist- 
ing crevasses filled with blackness, 
the immense, sheer-faced cliffs. It was 
a nothingness without life, without 
time. A broken trail of glittering dots 
that meandered down the tortuous 
slopes was the only clue; but at last, 
with intense concentration, they could 
distinguish the fragments of the spher- 
oid. The great craft had been reduced 
to shards. 

The dis-ship was drifting near the 
fragments, but Bee could not detect 
anything except the eternal radiation 
that had been incorporated in the 
spheroid. Life could not have survived 
the violence that had disintegrated 
the exploring-craft. There was a long 
silence as Kul examined the scene be- 
low. For a moment he was old, as 
he beheld the last resting-place of his 
three brilliant comrades, and the 
wreck of a lifetime of work. It was a 
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moment of foreboding for Bee; the 
monitors were sworn to guard the civil- 
safety, and now he was confronted 
with the ghastly evidence of an un- 
known foe of His people. Weaponless, 
the scientists had risen tp sound the 
heights — and they had been murdered. 
Abruptly Kul started the blades and 
resumed the ascent at full speed. 

“What was the weapon?” Bee 
asked. 

Kul stared at him and, morbidly 
fascinated, Bee watched as hate and 
reason struggled for mastery over the 
scientist. And then the hate ebbed 
away, and Kul answered his question. 
“It was a weapon unused by our 
people — although the theoretical prin- 
ciple has been tested. The spheroid 
was probably destroyed by a device 
which created an expansion of force 
from a central point. Such a weapon 
is almost useless to us, because the 
pressure of our medium is so great 
that such a force expansion is ineffec- 
tive — without the use of an impossibly 
large amount of base-material. In the 
reduced pressure of the upper levels, 
a device capable of creating a force- 
expansion would be incredibly dead- 
ly.” 

At the moment, Bee was more con- 
cerned with Kul’s words than with 
the scientist’s terrible thirst for ven- 
geance. Weapons meant only one thing 
... the existence of intelligent life in 
the upper levels. The thought numbed 
him. “Do those creatures live in our 
medium, or beyond the discontinuity?” 

Kul’s theory of discontinuity had 
been the prime-mover in this series of 
events; his reply was carefully 
phrased, devoid of emotion. “All pre- 
vious research has shown that, with 
increasing height, the density of our 
living-medium remains constant, while 
the pressure of the medium decreases 
linearly. The density of the medium is 
not significantly variable. With pres- 
sure-decreases directly related to 
height-increases, it follows that, at 
some great height, the pressure must 
be both simple and precise. 

“I have determined that the zero- 



reach zero; and, since the medium- 
density is constant, the calculations to 
obtain the zero-pressure point are 
pressure point occurs at a height arbi- 
trarily named the tenth level. That 
level is the discontinuity, for it marks 
the limit of our medium; nothing is 
known of what exists within or be- 
yond the tenth level. I can only as- 
sume that these creatures live in the 
topmost levels of our medium. But they 
will not live there much longer 1” 

Kul spat out that last sentence, and 
and his eyes turned to the bow. 

In the forward part of the chamber, 
Bee saw the wheel of a Changer — a 
weapon of such deadliness that its ex- 
istence within the Cities was forbid- 
den. Bee was suddenly stern, for such 
things were within the scope of his 
duties. “That is not permitted,” he as- 
serted coldly. 

“The school exists alone 1” Kul ro- 
torted. And Bee was baffled, for the 
school was autonomous and not sub- 
ject to regular civil authority. 

“You Intend to kill,” Bee accused, 

“...exterminate!” The word was 
supercharged with hate. 

T>EC SAID no more. He was con- 
•*“' fronted with a fearful dilemma. 
As a monitor of civil-safety, his duty 
was to safeguard the security of the 
people; but he could not discern the 
path of safety in this situation. Un- 
doubtedly, the upper level creatures 
had been aroused by the spheroid’s 
intrusion — and the destruction of that 
vessel had left no uncertainty for Kul 
as to their nature. There was no assur- 
ance that those things could not des- 
cend to the Cities, and Bee had to de- 
cide on the be3t method to prevent 
such a penetration. Would a deadly 
attack, such as Kul evidently planned, 
frighten tire creatures so that they 
would not venture downward — or 
would it merely inflame their vicious- 
ness and so precipitate an invasion of 
the lower levels? 

Left undisturbed, the things might 
forget the incident of the spheroid— 
or they might plan a downward e*- 
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ploration, encouraged by the lack of 
retaliation. The use of force could 
produce no predictable result, and a 
policy of no-action was equally uncer- 
tain. A decision was impossible now; 
Bee could only wait for a more oppor- 
tune moment. He knew that he had to 
curb Kill’s murderous hate as best he 
could; but, even in this matter, he 
had to act cautiously. If he openly 
opposed Kid’s plan, there would be a 
struggle for control of the dis-ship — 
and Kul was the only one thoroughly 
familiar with the operation of this 
new vessel. 

The dis-ship continued on its swift, 
upward course, and they were now ap- 
proaching the sixth level. The new 
course had carried them away from the 
deadly slopes of Tolaan, but the dis- 
tant bulk of the mountain was always 
within sight, a titanic shadow that for- 
ever rose above them. The scene was 
eerie and wonderful to Bee. Amazed, 
he viewed the horde of unknown, 
fantastic creatures that inhabited this 
level. 

Like Tolaan, life did not seem to 
have an upper limit. The thought 
that they were the first to explore 
this area since the Beginning thrilled 
Bcc, but Kul was unmoved. The 
scientist’s perception had shrunk to. a 
tiny region that encompassed the con- 
trols and the detectors; all else was 
thrust from his mind. 

The passing of another swarm of 
creatures reminded Bee that the plasti- 
city and transparency of first-level 
life was lacking here. The normal 
shape was long and slender, and the 
body was of a peculiar density — with 
strange, symmetrical markings. This 
upper-level life seemed comparatively 
sedate and leisurely. Bee could see 
few signs of the insensate ferocity of 
beasts of the first level. The only ex- 
ception to this rule of first-level exist- 
ence was Bee’s people, who had risen 
above the brutish roles of killers and 
the slain. Although they possessed the 
fierce, questing strength of their sav- 
age ancestors, his people did not need 



to hunt and kill; wisdom enabled 
than to draw their life from the land. 

The dis-ship continued to rise at an 
incredible rate, and the mystery of 
the eighth level enveloped them now. 
Bee mentally recorded the stunning 
vistas of unknown life as best he 
could; but he did not have a scientist’s 
training to help him distinguish be- 
tween the significant and the irreve- 
lant. Outside pressure had fallen to 
less than one-fifth of normal, and a 
tremendous force was exerted on the 
hull by internal pressure. A mist of 
glowing strain-dots swirled within the 
curved walls of the control-room and 
Bee knew that, as they went higher, 
the dots would expand and merge to 
form a web of luminous lines. When 
that happened, the explosion of the 
hull — and the end of their lives 
— would not be long delayed. To add 
to the danger, the exterior temperature 
had been rising; and this inexplicable 
heat was slowly weakening the hull. 

Most mysterious of all was the ap- 
pearance of radiation, after they had 
entered the ninth level. The source 
of the rays seemed to be far above 
them, and Bee was utterly bewildered 
— such radiation was only emitted by 
melters. Could there be a space of 
melting gas beyond the discontinuity? 
The thought was staggering. 

For an instant, Bc-c believed that 
the rays came from Tolaan’s crest; 
but he realized his error when he noted 
that the radiation was uniform in all 
directions. Bee placed filters over the 
ports to reduce the intensity of the 
radiation. With observation made less 
painful, he was able to examine the 
d'stant crags of Tolaan, and he was 
thunderstruck to see plants of incon- 
ceivable shapes and hues. The old leg- 
ends of Tolaan the Lifeless were shat- 
tered. Here on the highest slopes of the 
killer mountain was the source of that 
debris from which their food-plants 
had first been bred countless gener- 
ations ago. So great was his amaze- 
ment that he did not notice immediate- 
ly that the blades had stopped. 
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T LAST, Bee looked away from 
the mountain. The heat within the 



vessel was a torture; and, despite the 
vapor-exchangers, the bare portions of 
the hull could not be touched. An ex- 
panse of threatening strain-dots and 
lines gleamed within the metal; they 
could not rise much farther. These 
things Bee noticed almost automati- 
cally, but his attention was caught and 
held by Kul’s new attitude. The hate- 
filled. fuming avenger was gone; there 
was an aura of complete calm about 
Kul. He seemed the master scientist 
oncer more. And, equally startling. 
Bee’s detectors blinked a warning to 
him of a strange object ahead and 
above. 

“Why did you stop the blades?” 
Bee asked. 

“They can detect the blades* my 
comrades were not attacked until they 
applied power,” Kul explained. 

“Are you certain that this object is 
the destroyer of the spheroid?” de- 
manded Bee. 

“This is the exact area of that at- 
tack, and the indications given by the 
detectors are similar to those reported 
by the spheroid,” Kul asserted. 

“And do you still hate?” 

“I know; my actions have been 
strange. Yes, my hate is still alive but 
thought, not emotion, rules me now. 
My friends were murdered; a project 
of many generations was blasted. I 
hunger for revenge but I will not lose 
control. 

“I fear for our people, for we face 
enemies far more deadly than any 
beasts. They are not senseless crea- 
tures, cruel by instinct; these things are 
intelligent and they have perverted 
their knowledge. They use their minds 
and skills to destroy. I think they are 
mad. Now that we have located the 
killer-thing, we can secure data to 
help us protect our land... and we 
can destroy some of those things.” Kul 
expressed that last thought with ap- 
palling joy. 

Bee was dismayed. He respected 
Kul’s genius, and was convinced of the 
great danger that threatened the Cities. 



And he also feared Kill. “Why will 
they be destroyed?” 

“They will attack; it is their na- 
ture,” Kul stated flatly. 

Bee now had no doubts that Kul 
intended to provoke an attack, in order 
to make his vengeance certain. Prob- 
ably Kul had convinced himself that 
this was a selfless adventure — for the 
sake of his people. Bee knew the de- 
mands of his duty, and he was forced 
to a dangerous course of action. “You 
are tampering with the safety of our 
people,” accused Bee. “In this matter, 
the duty and the responsibility are 
mine: I ask you to submit to my or- 
ders.” 

Kul was startled and angered. “No! 
Your authority does not extend here.” 

“At this moment, I am the people,” 
answered Bee. “Yield or I will smash 
the Changer; do you want to meet 
those things unarmed?” 

There was a menacing pause while 
Kul, speechless with rage, gauged 
Bee's determination. No sign of hesi- 
tation or fear was visible in the moni- 
tor’s appea ranee. Kul reluctantly ad- 
mitted defeat. 

“Your duty...” the scientist 
snapped. “I will submit.” 

nPENSION released its grip on Bee. 

Although the unsettling effect of 
Kid's hate could only be guessed at, 
Bee had had to force the issue. His 
duty demanded that he secure accu- 
rate information on the destroyers of 
the spheroid and deliver that data to 
the Cities. On those points, Kul could 
not be trusted. 

“Lower the internal pressure,” Bee 
ordered, “and continue the ascent.” 
The pistons were retracted slightly 
and Bee was momentarily nauseated 
by the drop in pressure. The dis-ship 
rose past the halfway mark of the 
ninth level, but the hull showed only 
a minor additional strain because of 
the decreased internal pressure. Bee 
studied his detectors to learn that the 
object was just above their height, 
and was moving rapidly at a constant 
altitude. Bee went forward and pre- 
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pared the Changer for discharge. A 
faint, grey speck appeared far ahead; 
it was the object of this epochal voy- 
age. 

“Stabilize the ship.” Bee was ready 
to carry out his test. 

A skillful adjustment of valves grad- 
ually halted the dis-ship on its upward 
course. Kul also sighted the object, 
and his exclamations vibrated with a 
murderous delight. The thing was a- 
mazingly small and slim. Bee thought 
it might be some odd-shaped creature, 
until he spied something familiar on 
one end of the thing . . . tiny blades. 
That was the clue that this was indeed 
some eerie product of intelligences nev- 
er before known. The utter rigidity of 
the little grey thing provided a final 
proof that it was a machine. The thing 
was at their height, but it was moving 
past the dis-ship at a considerable 
distance. 

“Start the blades in neutral pitch.” 
Bee watched Kul for a sign of de- 
fiance; the sonorous rhythm of the 
blades rose to full volume. Bee turned 
to the forward ports. What would be 
the reaction of those things . . . fear, 
indifference, or curiosity? By holding 
the dis-ship stationary, Bee eliminat- 
ed the possibility that movement of 
their vessel might be mistakenly in- 
terpreted as fearful or hostile. The 
grey object began to turn sharply to- 
ward them, and a tiny sliver shot from 
its forward part amid the turmoil of 
a gas discharge. 

Kul’s warning exploded in his mind. 
“The killing thing... it smashed the 
spheroid . . . they reported it be- 
fore. . .” 

Bee’s lunge threw Kul away from 
the controls before the scientist could 
set the ship in motion. Bee had to 
make a complete test, even at the risk 
of their lives. He was at the Changer 
in an instant, and released a wide-an- 
gle, short-lived discharge. A mist of 
golden sparks streaked outward and 
enveloped the onrushing speck. The 
little sliver wavered, then vanished 
in a burst of the glaring radiance of 
a melter. The dis-ship trembled under 



the impact of a violent shock; Bee 
was sickened with horror, for the at- 
tack had been terribly prompt. Such 
swiftness could be explained only by 
instinctive action, not by an exercise 
of reason. Kul anticipated Bee and 
stopped the blades. 

But the killer pressed the assault 
and a barrage of shrill pulses burst 
from the grey thing. Maddening sound 
waves impinged on the hull. 

“ . . . artificial . . . mechanically pro- 
duced...” Kul suggested. 

Another sliver darted toward them. 
Kul seemed stunned by this stark 
ferocity. 

Bee released a maximum charge. 
“Down at full power!” 

The renewed song of the blades 
deepened to a change in pitch. Ex- 
terior valves snapped open, and the 
ship leaped ahead and downward with 
a wrenching acceleration. Another 
flash marked the end of the second 
dart. Bee had a last glimpse of the 
killer-thing before it vanished in the 
upper distances. The Changer had 
started its frightful work, and the sur- 
face of the thing was being dissolved 
by red excrescences. Fiery gases spurt- 
ed from within; it was slowly drifting 
downward, out of control. 

In the end, all things hinged on 
Tolaan. The last sight of that mur- 
derous thing told Bee that the wreck- 
age would come to rest among the un- 
known rocks of Tolaan’s highest 
slopes. The mystery of Tolaan had 
beckoned his people upward into a 
fantastic realm, and now that forbid- 
ding peak would be the guardian of 
yet another enigma. 

“I must tender an apology,” Kul 
began; “I should not have opposed 
you. A scientist should not participate 
in determining the truth of that which 
is most important to him. I should 
have known that better than any 
other, for I permitted my friends to 
ascend and test my discontinuity the- 
ory.” 

Bee’s respect for the scientist was 
restored In that moment. To see and 
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admit an error is surely a mark of a 
rational mind. 

Bearing tidings of death, they had 
begun the long journey downward to 
the Cities. 



Headquarters 
Sixth Allied Fleet 



South Atlantic Force 
Brazil submarine Parana lost 15® 
55’ 26” S 5° 52’ 30” W at 10:32 
hours this date due to hostile ac- 
tion. Report of prior unverified 
contact by Parana to follow. 
Anderson, R. L., Captain, USS 
Norwood 
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W/HO GOES THERE? by John W. 

” Campbell Jr. Shasta, 1951; 230 
pp., $3.00. 

In the pantheon of magazine science 
fiction there is no taller figure — and 
certainly none odder — -than that of 
John Campbell. Under his own name, 
beginning as an MIT student in the 
thirties, he wrote gadgety, fast-moving, 
cosmic-scaled science fiction in the E. 
E. Smith tradition and became, after 
Smith himself, its acknowledged mas- 
ter; as “Don A. Stuart”, he began a 
one-man literary revival which even- 
tually made that tradition obsolete. As 
editor of Astounding, he forced the 
magazine through ;. series of metamor- 
phoses, not the least startling of which 
has been the evolution of its title — 
from ASTOUNDING Stories to AS- 
tounding SCIENCE FICTION. More 
clearly than anyone, Campbell fore- 
saw that the field was growing up, 
and would only be handicapped by 
the symbols of its pulpwood infancy; 
he deliberately built up a readership 
among practicing scientists and tech- 
nicians; he made himself the apostle 
of genuine science in science fiction. . . 
and ended as a whole-hearted convert 
to Dianetics. 

As an editor, Campbell has never 
forgotten that, like a nation or an 
organism, the magazine which does 
not grow and change must wither. 
There have been periods, long enough 
to try the soul of the most faithful 



reader, when Astounding seemed to be 
dying on the vine; but always, up to 
now, it has turned out that Campbell 
was only incubating a new avatar. 

In a hasty, ill-composed and ill-con- 
sidered introduction, Campbell says of 
the first Don A. Stuart story, “Twi- 
light”, that “it was entirely different 
from any science fiction that had ap- 
peared before.” He ought to have add- 
ed, “in Gernsback’s Amazing Stories, 
or any of its successors”; so quali- 
fied, the statement would have fallen 
at least somewhere near the truth. 
“Twilight” is what Campbell says it 
is, a pure mood story — and as such 
is the lineal descendant of H. G. Wells, 
“The Time Machine”, Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “A Matter of Fact” (both circa 
1890), Stephen Vincent Benet’s “By 
the Waters of Babylon”, and many 
others. By the late thirties, when, af- 
ter a long decline, the oldest maga- 
zine in the field had already died and 
been reincarnated as a dung-beetle, 
magazine science-fiction was fast set- 
tling toward a dismal status as just 
another variety of pulp; Campbell’s 
great achievement was to rescue it 
from its own overspecialized preoccu- 
pations and start it back toward the 
mainstream of literature. Although he 
later tried to nudge it the other way, 
the movement has continued under 
guidance as capable as Campbell’s; 
the revolution is a success. 

Campbell, a capable writer, never 
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has been a stylist, and he didn’t alter 
his natural prose style, with its short, 
blurted, agrammatical sentences, for 
the purpose of creating “Don A. 
Stuart”.- What makes the difference is 
partly the tone — a kind of high- 
pitched singsong — and partly the 

point of view, a subtle thing that re- 
sists exact definition. The visual oval- 
ity of every writer’s work differs at 
least slightly from every other’s; prob- 
ably it also differs, at least as wide- 
ly, between one reader and the next. 
If I say then, that the Don A. Stuart 
quality, to me, is like a series of im- 
ages shifting in and out of focus 
through a pearl-grey haze, nobody else 
is likely to sit up and shout, “That’s 
exactly it,” least of all the author. 
Readers who aren’t visually oriented 
will not even know what I’m talking 
about. But the quality does exist and, 
I should think, is capable of being de- 
tected in some form by almost every- 
body; it’s an important factor in mak- 
ing these seven stories what they are. 

In “Twilight” and its sequel 
“Night”, two "dstful, nostalgic stories 
about the decline and fall of the hu- 
man race; in “Who Goes There?”, the 
unforgettable story of thirty seven men 
trapped in an Antarctic camp with a 
monster who may have assumed the 
shape of any of them; and perhaps 
most of all in “Dead Knowledge”, 
with its huge, alien necropolis and 
its puzzle locked in cursive, many- 
dotted writing that no one can ever 
read, the quality is enormously effec- 
tive; in the others, a little less so. The 
remaining three are all gadget-based 
stories; “Blindness”, in addition, is a 
wry character-study of a scientist 
whose life work is rendered useless by 
one of his own minor discoveries; 
“Frictional Losses” is a routine man- 
vs.-conquering-monsters story; “Eli- 
mination” is an ironic treatment of 
tire prophecy theme. 

CPACE ON MY HANDS, by Fred- 
ric Brown. Shasta, 1951; 224 pp., 
$2.50. 

Fred Brown, science fiction’s mid- 



dle-aged pixie, ig a quiet, wry little 
man whose wary expression suggests 
that he’s continually on gua^d against 
fresh buffets from Fate... or, at any 
rate, bad smells. His prose artistry; 
his irreverent 'sense of humor; and the 
astonishing, damned-up flood of love 
for the human race that releases it- 
self in his work, have made him one 
of the most rewarding fantasy writ- 
ers alive. The devil of it is that he’s 
even better — and is paid more — as a 
detective-fiction writer; his first mys- 
tery novel, “The Fabulous Oipjoint”, 
won the MWA “Edgar’”in 1947; since 
then something like ten more have 
gone with monotonous regularity 
through trade editions to Bantam 
Books reprintings. As an inevitable 
consequence, except for a handful of 
collaborations turned out by the now- 
disbanded Taos gang, it’s been a 
frightening number of years since 
Brown has had any fantasy published 
at all. 

Here, anyhow, are nine stories, orig- 
inally published (most of them in 
Thrilling Wonder and Startling) be- 
tween 1943 and 1949. Three of 
them — “Knock”, “The Star Mouse”, 
and the long novelette “Come and Go 
Mad” — are first-rate Brown, than 
which there is nothing better. Five 
more, starting with the outrageous “Pi 
in the Sky”, range from lesser master- 
pieces to readable pot-boilers; and 
one, “Crisis in 1999”, is almost as bad 
as its Talcs of Tomorrow telecast ver- 
sion — which was very bad indeed. 

M y journeys with astar- 

GO, by Perl T. Barnhouse. Bell 
Publications, Denver, 1952; 212 pp., 
paperbound, no price listed anywhere. 

Here’s a real curiosity — a primitive 
science fiction novel, whose plot in 
several ways strikingly resembles that 
of “The Skylark of Space”. 

Unlike Dr. Smith’s Richard Seat- 
on — who found his motive power by 
accident, and financed the building of 
his spaceship simply by being pals 
with a multi millionaire — Jack Mc- 
Cune and his sidekick Clif Sumner 
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earn what they get the hard way; the 
first 28 pages of the book are taken 
up with preliminaries. 

McCune and Sumner — both cow- 
boys and Army veterans — have, as the 
author puts it, both been bitten by 
the same bug — “cosmic energy”. 
Meeting again after the war, they de- 
cide to team up in pursuit of this 
mathematical will-o’-the-wisp; later on 
they enlist a third partner, a Southern 
youth named Albert Stardorf, Star for 
short. Living on McCune’s ranch at 
first, later working ° mine acquired 
by McCune in an odd but perfectly 
plausible fashion, they acquire the 
knowledge and the capital they need; 
this takes them two years. Then 
there’s the matter of certain minerals 
essential to the process; the world- 
wide hunt for these consumes seven 
years more — and finally, something 
like twelve years from the starting 
line, they’re ready to begin building 
a spaceship. 

The ship, like the Skylark, is spher- 
ical and is propelled by anti-gravity. 
Its construction is described with 
considerable precision, and includes 
solutions of several engineering prob- 
lems which, to the best of my recol- 
lection, Dr. Smith overlooked. When 
it’s built, the trio — with a carefully- 
winnowed crew — make a trial-flight to 
Mars via the Moon. (Mars, they 
find, has unpleasant weather but is 
well-populated; there are “rank tast- 
ing animals that must have degenerat- 
ed from a cross of i 'oat and camel, a 
kind of cony. . .a fleet but pugnacious 
swinelike beast. ..mice... jackals, 
bobtailed weasels ...water insects, 
toads, and... wild ducks....”) They 
then decide to head for Sirius. 

It takes them nine years to get 
there; when they do, they discover an 
Earthlike planet; land; and— again 
like Dr. Smith’s voyagers — open com- 
munications with the inhabitants by 
means of a telepathic instrument, a 
“mentagraph”. This was a local in- 
vention in “The Skylark of Space”, 
but the Astargonauts brought it with 
them; where they got it, I’m unable 



to discover. At any rate the planet — 
whose name is Garza — turns out to be 
unequally divided between two na- 
tions — the Ruzos and (surprise 1) the 
outnumbered Amacans. The Ruzos, 
under a ruthless leader named (sur- 
prise!) Stalo, have a People’s Repub- 
lic, in which the proletariat has had 
its wits liquidated and its hide cov- 
ered with fur in order to save expense 
and trouble; the An acans are demo- 
cratic and much nicer, but our friends 
don’t discover this until they’ve spent 
some months in Ruzo. McCune, who 
must be nudging fifty by now, has un- 
dergone the Ruzonian rejuvenation 
and longevity treatment. Then, dip- 
lomatic relations becoming strained, 
they flee to Amaca and — again as in 
“The Skylark of Space” — aid in the 
overthrow of Ruzo and are repaid by 
the grateful Amacans with a bigger 
and better replica of their spaceship. 
This second ship is Astargo, the first 
having been christened Pionecrer; the 
genesis of the new name had better 
be explained in the author’s words: 

. . .we had named (the ship) by 
combining part 'of the word as- 
tral and argo, Jason’s ship. Then 
too, the three syllables of the 
name, A-star-go, fitted the pur- 
pose of the ship pretty nicely. 

...Anyhow, while Astargo is still 
abuilding, McCune becomes enam- 
oured of the Emperor’s daughter 
Maysel (Amaco, as I say, is a democ- 
racy; but the people have elected 
a temporary emperor, Roman-fashion, 
to deal with the threat of Ruzo) who, 
it turns out, has been promised in 
marriage to a stinker named Mertos. 
Mertos is blackmailing Maysel’s old 
man by threatening to reveal some in- 
discretion committed in his gay-dog 
youth. While McCune is trying to 
persuade the Emperor to face the mu- 
sic, Mertos — still again as in “The 
Skylark of Space,” but about thirty 
chapters later — makes off with May- 
sel, and McCune is obliged to fly to 
the rescue. 
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Following this, the new ship is 
stocked and commissioned; McCune 
and Maysel are married, (every other 
member of the ship’s complement hav- 
ing already acquired a Garzan bride) 
rejuvenation treatments are handed 
out all around; and after another 
nine* or ten-year journey, during 
which Maysel and most of the other 
brides become mothers, the augmented 
crew finds itself on another Earthlike 
planet, which they christen Earthonia. 

A NOTHER six years, another star. 

On the way, McCune is tempted 
into dalliance with somebody else’s 
wife, but his conscience asserts itself 
at the crucial instant; this is a disap- 
pointment in a way, but refreshing all 
the same — it’s the sort of thing that 
never would have occurred to Seaton 
for three zillionths of a millimicrose- 
cond. v 

The new planet, Perfecto, looks so 
good to the travelers that they elect 
to stay and build a permanent, self- 
sufficient settlement. With rare good 
sense, Barnhouse doesn’t minimize the 
difficulties of this undertaking — four 
years go by before they’re ready to 
build so much as a house, and six 
more before the colony can get along 
without supplies from the ship. Final- 
ly, twenty-seven years after the land- 
ing, the McCunes and seventeen other 
couples again take off in Astargo, this 
time heading homeward. Stopping off 
briefly at four solar systems on the 
way, they reach Earth approximately 
one hundred and fifty years after the 
maiden flight of the Pioneer — only to 
discover that, like Garza, Earth has 
become a communist world-state. 
(They arrive in the year 2045, which, 
unless Mr. Barnhouse and I use dif- 
ferent systems of subtraction, must 
mean they left circa 1895 — in which 
case, among other difficulties, it’s 
hard to say what American war Mc- 
Cune and Sumner could have been 
in.) This problem is short work for 
the Astargonauts, and would have 
been even shorter except for a curious 
lapse of judgement on McCune’s part: 



repairing the ship on Mars after a 
disastrous and unnesessary shellack- 
ing, they return and bomb the living 
blazes out of Moscow, Prague, Buda- 
pest, Berlin, London, Ottowa, Wash- 
ington, Honolulu, Tokyo and Peking. 
What’s left of the world capitulates 
promptly and democracy is restored; 
but McCune & Co., finding that no 
trace remains of any )f their families, 
decide to return to Perfecto, this time 
for good. 

“My Journeys With Astargo”, as 
the reader may have inferred, has nu- 
merous faults; but it has a good many 
virtues, too. McCune’s story, told by 
himself — and unpolished by anyone 
with more knowledge of grammar — is 
good-humored and zestful. When he’s 
writing about cattle-ranching, mining 
or structural-engineering, he’s clearly 
on familiar ground, and expresses him- 
self well and concisely; and even 
when he touches on more abstruse 
subjects with which, equally clearly, 
he has no acquaintance, the gorgeous 
stews of five-dollar words he concocts 
are worth cherishing for their own 
sake. 

Judging by the look of it, this vol- 
ume was manufactured by a medium- 
sized job-printing concern, possibly at 
the author’s expense; presumably the 
novel was previously submitted to 
trade publishers, and presumably it 
was rejected — but I must admit I 
can’t see why. In style and plot it is 
no worse than, say, “When Worlds 
Collide”; and compared with “The 
Blind Spot”, it is as Shakespeare to 
Mickey Spillane. 

— Damon Knight 

• 

S TAR SCIENCE FICTION 
STORIES, Fifteen completely 
new stories, never before published; 
edited by Frederik Pohl. Ballantine 
Books, 1953; hard-bound edition 
$1.50; paper-bound edition, 35^. 

Contents: “Country Doctor”, by 
William Morrison; “Dominoes”, by 
C. M. Kornbluth; “Idealist”, by 
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Lester del Rey; “The Night He Cried”, 
by Fritz Leiber; “Contraption”, 
by Clifford D. Simak; “The Chro- 
noclasnr”, by John Wyndham; “The 
Deserter”, by William Tenn; “The 
Man With English”, by H. L. Gold; 
“So Proudly We Hail”, by Judith 
Merril; “A Scent of Sarsaparilla”, by 
Ray Bradbury; “ ‘Noboody Here 
But — ’ ”, by Isaac Asomiv; “The Last 
Weapon”, by Robert Sheckley; “A 
Wild Surmise”, by Henry Kuttner & 
C. L. Moore; “The Journey”, by 
Murray Leinster; and, “The Nine 
Billion Names of God”, by Arthur C. 
C-arke. 

- This is not the usual type of anthol- 
ogy; what we have here is a represen- 
tative sample of just about every type 
of science-fiction writing, and every 
separate attitude toward science-fic- 
tion, that is to be found on the con- 
temporary scene. The odds are that 
no one (except that rare person who 
enjoys everything labelled “science 
fiction”) is going to like all the stories 
in this volume; but, whether you like 
a given tale or not, you will find it 
no less than competent in story-line 
and writing — and you’ll find a num- 
ber that are considerably more than 
just good. 

Morrison offers a very fine example 
of what I would call the “straight” 
science fiction yarn — a fascinating 
scientific problem, not cluttered with 
abstruse gimmicks or technology, com- 
bined with an equally-fascinating hir- 
man situation. Kornbluth presents the 
hard-boiled approach, but not over- 
done, with a “trip to the future for a 
valuable tip” theme, del Rey and Tenn 
give their own versions of the ethical 
problem story, the latter satirical, 
where the former is straight. (And in 
both instances, I felt that the story 
could have been done better, and that 
the author himself was the one to do 
it better after a cooling-off period.) 
Leiber presents a delightful burlesque 
of the Mickey Spillane school, which 
has invaded science-fiction of late; 
while Simak offers a “child” story, 
which some will find moving, but 



which also struck me as being heavy- 
handed. Wyndham represents the in- 
tellectual and literary approach, which 
manages to maintain a light touch, 
and is all the more effective for it; 
Gold goes in for more of the belly- 
laugh type of humor, and his story 
will be more appreciated by those who 
have not read Lemkin’s “A Matter of 
Nerves” (June, 1932 Amazing Stories) 
and Dr. Coole’s, “A Surgical Error” 
{Astounding Stories, November, 1937) 
— in short, to those readers to whom 
this will look like a new idea. 

Judith Merril presents the “wom- 
an’s slick” treatment to science fic- 
tion (and, it should be noted, with- 
out many of the inane tabus one finds 
in that medium), while those who con- 
sider Bradbury’s nostalgia for 1910, 
and thereabouts, to be in the science- 
fiction orbit, will enjoy his tale. (I 
don’t, and didn’t.) Asimov gives forth 
a lighthearted (but not completely so; 
there are deeper undertones here) 
account of man versus thinking-ma- 
chine; Sheckley has a facile, but en- 
joyable biter-bit tale, and the Kuttners 
combine with a somewhat delirious 
but completely enjoyable takeoff on 
psychiatry, human and inhuman. 
Leinster’s slice of people “as real as 
you and I”, I found tedious, but can’t 
condemn it — it’s part of the plenum, 
and better done than many other spec- 
imens, Lord knows. And, speaking of 
the Lord, Arthur C. Clarke has ex- 
amined theology on a scientific 'basis 
in his “Billion Names of God”, with 
frightening, but stimulating results. 

All in all, “Star Science Fiction 
Stories” is a bargain at either prise, 
and you’ll find here a selection which 
could not have been found in any 
single issue of any magazine I know 
of; I think any of my colleagues 
would have loved to have some of the 
stories, and would have cheerfully 
bounced others, as I would have my- 
self. But don’t let this snide remark 
deter you from purchasing the 
volume; you’ll get your money’s 
worth, decidedly! 

— Robert W. Lowndes 



by Walter Kublis 



OF THE 
SPACEWAYS 

A collaborator should remem- 
ber that he's expendable . . . 

S PACE IS lonely. Space is filled 
with long, weary years between 
the stars, in which there is noth- 
ing to do; nothing to talk about; noth- 
ing to think of — but the weird sagas 
of spaceflight, and the strange life- 
forms of other worlds. 

The six prospectors, and the sole 
occupant of the odd ship which had 
rescued them, were gathered around 
in a semi-circle beneath the crystal 
window that showed them the broad 
sweep of stars in their galaxy. 

“The Judas ship,” McHugh said; 
“if you don’t mind my saying it, that’s 
a helluva name for a spaceship.” 
Gary, who had noticed their bleak 
distress-signal when he landed to place 
flowers upon the five graves, smiled 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“Another thing,” McHugh said 
slowly, shifting his belt so that the 
blaster-handle rested near his palm. 
“Remember the Orion crash survivors? 
They radioed that a ship named Judas 
was about to rescue them — and no- 
body heard of them again. The same 
happened with the Centaurian explora- 
tion-body.” 

Gary lookecl into McHugh’s eyes 
and sajd, “Do you know?” 

The blaster slipped out of the belt, 
and McHugh raised its pointed nose 
toward the old man’s heart. The other 
prospectors ranged on one side with 
him, against the sole owner and skip- 
per of the Judas. “I know enough to 





( illustrated, by Tom Beecham ) 



Three Cygmans confronted them. 
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smell something that’s more rotten 
than kava de Mer curio," McHugh 
said grimly. “You saved our lives on 
that sterile hunk of metal but we had 
no choice. We’ve heard about you be- 
fore — the Judas ship which rescues lost 
prospectors and crash survivors, yet 
has never been known to land In a 
civilized port! 

“I watched you work that control 
panel, and I didn’t graduate a fourth 
mate for nothing. It’s a complete 
phoney. The gauges are fakes; there’s 
no connection between the levers and 
actual operating mechanism. When 
you were asleep, I unlocked the con- 
trols and experimented with the ship. 
Then I went down to the rear of the 
Judas for a look at the engines.” 

Gary’s smile was cold; but there was 
also a sadness in his eyes, as if this 
scene had happened many, many times 
before. “What did you find?” 

“No engines! There’s not a single 
jet running this ship! I found another 
set of controls — the real ones — under 
that phoney panel. I worked them and 
I learned how to operate the Judas. 
It’s anti-grav!” 

Strode, Hayden, and the other pros- 
pectors with McHugh, gasped. For a 
hundred years, ever since the first 
rocket crashed upon the Moon, Earth 
scientists had searched desperately for 
some method of using gravitational 
force itself to propel rockets, thus con- 
serving the enormous energy required 
for interplanetary and interstellar trav- 
el. The man, nation, or planet with 
anti-grav could control the universe. 
The cold war with Cygnus could be 
settled once and for all. 

“What do you want?” Gary asked. 

“The truth,” McHugh said. “Whose 
ship is this? How did you get it? 
What’s behind all these rumors of the 
Judas ship picking up lost groups like 
us, and then destroying them? Each 
of us is armed; you are not. Talk or 
we’ll kill you.” 

/^ARY LOOKED at them. There 
were six. Curious that there were 
always six. He glanced at McHugh, 



then Strode, Vincent, Gorham, Hay- 
den, and Seagar. All of them were 
young; all were strong. Which one of 
them would it be? His mind sped back 
thirty years. 

“I fought in the Cygnian War,” he 
said, beginning the same story that 
he had told so often; “that was about 
three decades ago. Our Fourth-Sector 
Fleet met an outpost of the Cygnian 
line in the region of this very star. It 
wasn’t much of a battle— only two or 
three ships disintegrated, and I don’t 
suppose it’s listed in the major war 
screen-reviews. But for me, Comman- 
der Allen, and Dr. Munson, it was the 
most important battle in the history 
of the Solar System. For it was on 
this occasion that we met — that we 
met the Judas of the Spaceways. Only 
...at that time, she had no name; 
it was only some years later that I 
painted the black letters on her evil 
prow.” 



The magic of the spaceman’s saga 
crept over them, and even McHugh 
let drop the blaster as they listened. 
Thirty years were drawn aside and 
they lived again a minor, unimportant 
episode in the Cygnian War that oc- 
curred near the sterile planetoid that 
encircled a small dying yellow sun. 

• 

Ribbons of debris stretched space- 
ward beyond the disintegrating battle- 
spheres; the mangled bodies of Earth- 
men and Cygnians now drifted about 
through the void, with no restrictions 
on the basis of species or planetary 
origin. Twisted girders and useless ar- 
mament began to drift in their per- 
petual orbits through the black heav- 
ens, around the pale yellow sun and 
its single, lifeless planet. 

The three survivors piled out of the 
crushed lifeball, and ran with chatter- 
ing teeth and ice-pierced lungs toward 
the strange oval-shaped vessel on the 
horizon. 
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“Definitely not an Earth-ship,” 
senior officer Allen muttered, as he 
slowed down to ease his pounding 
heart. “There’s nothing like it illus- 
trated in Jane’s ‘Fighting Spacecraft’.” 
“Damn the fleet for running off and 
leaving us,” young Gary said, shaking 
his fist at the star-filled sky, forget- 
ting the presence of the senior officer 
and the physician who outranked him. 
“Damn the whole rotten Earth and its 
filthy human race, always murdering, 
always killing...” 

Allen’s fist lashed out; the blow 
struck hard, sending an agonizing wave 
of pain through the Cadet. “Shut up,” 
Allen said. “We’re in a tight spot, but 
we’ll get through to give those Cygni- 
ans a beating.” 

Gary was silent, but his eyes blazed 
hatred for Allen and the whole Earth 
policy of interstellar conquest. He was 
sick of the war, sick of constant strug- 
gle. Someday he was going to get re- 
venge upon his brother-Earthmen who 
had taken him away from the pleasant 
solace of his books and put him in 
uniform behind a space artillery 
blaster. The hatred smouldered. 

Munson was the first to cross the 
high ridge that cut across the planet- 
oid’s single, great valley. He stopped 
suddenly, raising his hand to warn the 
others. The gesture came too late, for 
Gary and Allen hopped beside him 
and found themselves exposed to the 
three Cygnians. The bark-covered 
torsos of the aliens wavered uncertain- 
ly Ss they turned their brown, eve- 
tipped branches first at the three 
Earthmen, and then around to the 
strange vessel a few yards in back of 
their own wrecked lifeball. 

“Do not shoot,” the first Cygnian 
said, its stalk-like strands twisting 
frantically in the effort to simulate 
human speech. “We are not armed.” 
“Your surrender is accepted; I am 
Captain Allen, Spaceship Albert, 4th 
Sector.” His teeth chattered in the 
cold. 

T HE CYGNIANS appeared to have 
recovered from the shock of their 



crash. Their leader, who seemed more 
skilled in voice-simulation, hobbled 
forward, five of his eye-branches upon 
the Earthmen, and the other five di- 
rected at the inert spaceship not far 
behind them. Its porthole door loomed 
invitingly. 

“You misunderstand,” it said, the 
high-pitched words shooting out of the 
temporary vocal cords. “We notice that 
you are also unarmed. Our surrender 
will be only to the men and officers 
of your new-model vessel there. 
Strange that we did not see it when 
our fleets first met in battle.” 

“But that’s not our — ” Gary said. 
“Shut up!” Allen said. 

“Thank you for the slip; so it is 
not an Earth ship, after all for it 
lacks jet tubes. For a moment, we 
feared that Earth had discovered anti- 
gravity propulsion; happily that is not 
so. The ship must therefore be an 
extra-galactic visitor, for no Cygnian 
photo-records list any such craft.” 
Allen began to walk down the ridge. 
The Cygnian took a step forward and 
screeched a warning. “Stand! Where 
are you attempting to pass?” 

“To that vessel. You know that we 
cannot survive long in this frigid at- 
mosphere. Our lifeball is wrecked, and 
so is yours; we’ll freeze to death unless 
we get shelter in that ship, extra-galac- 
tic or not.” 

“Stop! The Code of War — ” 
“Forget the damm code!” Gary 
shouted, slapping his arms to his sides 
in a futile effort to keep warm. “The 
war’s over as far as we’re concerned 
for both fleets are gone for good. How 
about a truce?” 

Allen walked back, “I’ll talk of truce 
here! By my honor if you ever get back 
to Earth, I’ll break you so low — ” 

"// we get back,” Munson interrupt- 
ed hurriedly, trying to avoid an open 
quarrel in the face of the enemy. Gary 
glared at them both. 

The Cygnians seemed to consult 
among themselves, their branch-eyes 
huddling, and then turning from the 
Earthmen to the unknown ship. The 
first one spoke, his thready cords crack- 
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ling in the cold, “It is agreed; truce 
until one side or the other gets a mili- 
tary advantage. I am Michener Zero, 
and these are my brother warriors. Six 
Plus One, and Hull Forty.” 

“Truce agreed,” Allen said, raising 
Ins right hand in the universal symbol 
of peaceful intention, and then whis- 
pered to Gary and Munson. “Don’t 
trust them a second; stick together, 
keep your eyes open. There’s still a 
war on.” 

The six of them ran through the 
freezing cold to the open door of the 
unidentified vessel. 

When they had all entered, Gary 
shut the door behind them. This 
seemed to activate the spaceship’s 
mechanism, for the walls began to glow 
and currents of warm air flowed 
around the six. 

'T’HE SHIP was not compartment- 
A ali/.ed, except for food-storage 
vaults, for the control-cabin took up 
most of the space. It was a bright, clear 
room, with huge crystal windows curv- 
ing around a control-panel that must 
have served to operate the ship. There 
was no furniture save for a round table 
that seemed to be built into the frame- 
work of the ship, so that it could not be 
moved. Six cubicles — almost like huge 
coffins — formed a great half-circle 
around the central table. Each was oc- 
cupied by a dead body. Michener Zero 
reached with an exploratory branch 
and touched one of the corpses, gin- 
gerly; it collapsed, sending a rising 
cloud of dust into the air. 

“Carbon-base organism,” he said, 
stepping backward with the others, and 
then asked for corroboration. “Not 
from any of our worlds. Perhaps 
yours?” 

“This is your special ty, Doc,” Allen 
said, as he looked away. Munson bent 
over another one of the bodies, which 
also turned to dust. 

“Several hundred or even thousands 
of years old,” he said; “bone-struc- 
ture, what’s left of it, completely 
alien.” 

“What killed them?” Gary asked, 



looking uneasily at the bare walls and 
the complete lack of furniture or other 
artifacts. 

“No weapons visible anywhere,” Six 
Plus One said in the high-pitched 
strains of a Cygnian unused to voice- 
mimicry. 

“My guess is starvation,” Munson 
said, passing from body to body. “No- 
tice the size of the belts and notch- 
holes; these bodies were about one- 
fifth of their normal size before death 
took them and decomposition began.” 

“Premise mistaken,” Hull Forty 
called out from the far end of the 
room. “Chambers in rear of vessel 
filled with food concentrates.” 

“Might have been poisoned,” Mun- 
son suggested. 

“Most remarkable vessel,” Hull For- 
ty said, approaching them with lumps 
of what seemed to be very heavy bread. 
“Edible. Apparently synthetic, but not 
at all monotonous in taste. Cygnian di- 
gestive system highly sensitive; can de- 
tect and identify any substance. Food 
definitely not poisoned.” 

Gary and 'Munson tasted some of the 
lumps, experimentally. “I’ll be 
damned,” Munson said. “I thought of 
steak and it began to taste just like 
steak; then I thought of potatoes — and 
potatoes it was!” 

“At least we won’t starve on this 
trip,” Allen murmured, reaching for a 
handful. “But that’s not solving our 
main nroblem — how to get back to 
Earth lines.” 

“Correction,” Michener Zero said. 

“Truce, that’s right,” Allen agreed 
hurriedly; “we’ll talk about it later.” 



That night they did talk about it, for 
what seemed to be endless hours of 
maneuvering. Physically, the Earth- 
men and Cygnians were fairly 
matched; any struggle was bound to 
end with both combatants dead, or 
hopelessly maimed. There was no 
agreement between the two groups, and 
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neither dared trust the other. Only In 
the minute examination of the control- 
board, and in the effort to master the 
operation of the ship, was there any 
cooperation. 

A LLEN AND MIchener Zero spent 
the next day at the control-panels, 
while the others lazied, or slept in the 
cubicles they had cleared out for them- 
selves. 

WheK they gathered around the table 
for the mid-day meal Allen told them 
that the system of propulsion had been 
mastered. 

“As far as we understand It,” he 
said, “there’s an anti-gravity plate 
built into the walls of this ship. Mo- 
tion in any set direction is produced by 
causing a negative reaction in the prop- 
er portion of the wall-place. We 
haven’t the faintest idea where the 

r )wer comes from, but Michener and 
tried it and we’ve raised this ship one 
mile above the planet — so gently that 
none of you even noticed it!” 

They rushed to the port-windows 
and looked out. The planetoid was be- 
neath them, long black shadows run- 
ning down from the ridge across the 
desert-like valley floor. There was no 
motion and no blast from roaring 
rockets. 

“Will it work through interstellar 
space?” Munson asked. 

“Why not?” Allen said. “What do 
we have to lose? There’s food enough 
for a few years; the question is — 
where do we go?” 

“Cygnus,” Michener Zero said, 
promptly. “We claim the vessel by 
right of prior discovery and recogni- 
tion of its extra-galactic origin.” 

“If this ship,” Allen said, “gets to 
Cygnus and they master its anti-grav- 
ity principle, they’H be able to build a 
fleet which can vanquish anything the 
Earth can produce.” 

“Correct,” Hull Forty agreed, his 
cords trembling violently; “for that 
reason, we will fight to death rather 
than permit any Earthmen to capture 
this ship.” 



IT 

Stalemate. . . 

Gary turned away In disgust. Thera 
would be no effort to probe the origin 
of the ship, or the fate of the six bodies 
they had found in the cubicles. Noth- 
ing interested the men of Earth and 
Cygnus but the ship’s potential for 
war. If Gary were master of the ship, 
he would give it to neither side; anti- 
gravity would only make for larger, 
and more destructive, interstellar and 
even intergalactic war. Instead he 
would roam the spaceways in splendid 
isolation. 

He sensed a community with the 
ship. It, like himself, was an outcast 
forever. . .alone. Like some Judas, de- 
spised and held in contempt, it wa3 
nevertheless used, bought, and sold. 

“Let us wait,” Munson said slowly, 
trying to ease the tension that had 
suddenly arisen. “Perhaps we can work 
out some sort of compromise, in which 
both Earth and Cygnus get this anti- 
gravity principle — or perhaps, nei- 
ther.” 

“Compromise?” Michener Zero 
asked, through taut strands. “With an 
Earthman? We have fought you for a 
century, and know that you cannot be 
trusted.” 

“There’s still a truce,” Gary said, 
returning to the group, and wondering 
whether, in the final battle, his oppo- 
nent would be Hull Forty, or Six Plus 
One. “Let us head for some neutral 
planetary system halfway between Sol 
and Cygnus.” 

“Suppose we approach one of the 
fleets?” Hull Forty asked. 

“We’ll surrender to whichever one 
it is,” Allen urged, with a promptness 
that indicated he had no intention of 
doing any such thing. “Since there is 
no armament here, struggle would be 
useless.” , 

“The compromise,” Michener Zero 
decided, “is reasonable.” 

r jPHEY SET the prow for the neutral 
A star, and raised the ship. It rose 
slowly, without the blast of accelera- 
tion that often killed the strongest of 
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men, and then leveled off with the 
yellow sun directly behind. 

During sleep-period, Gary and Mun- 
son occupied two of the cubicles on one 
side, while Six Plus One and Hull 
Forty rested in the other. Michener 
Zero and Allen stood guard over them, 
and on each other. Both waited for the 
incident which would bring the strug- 
gle to the climax, so that the ship 
would become the permanent posses- 
sion of one side or the other. 

There was little sleep for Allen and 
Munson, whose eyes were constantly 
open for treachery from the Cygnians. 
Only Gary rested, and his thoughts 
were always on the ship. In his mind 
he had already given it the name of 
Judas. 

Alt, Judas, if you and I could be free 
of these two groups, the universe would 
be ours. I would take you through the 
spacelanes and protect you from the 
guns of the warring fleets. Dreamily, he 
kept on thinking: you know what will 
happen when either the Earth or Cyg- 
nian fleet captures you. They will take 
you to the Space Yard, and there you 
will be dismantled — piece by piece — 
until you are dead. 

His mind sped on, taking the 
thought and carrying it onward. He 
fought sleep, but it dragged him down 
into a whirlpool of ideas and then the 
fragment of a concept struck him vio- 
lently, 

© 

Hours later, after the long voiceless 
screams and the agony of trying to 
move even one finger of his paralyzed 
body, Gary heard the clear imprint of 
a thought in his mind. 

— Be still, Gary. I am Hull Forty. 
Can you understand me ? — 

— Traitor ! — Gary thought — Let me 
out of this paralysis! What sort of 
poison did you use? I cannot move. 

— No p o is o n — Hull Forty an- 
swered — If it is any consolation to 
you, I am as much paralyzed as you, 
1 cannot move a single branch, or open 
one eyebud. For a while, 1 thought you 



Earthmen had ouhmted us, and that 
this paralysis was but some sort of 
near-death. Only when I began to get 
your own frantic thoughts did I realize 
that you and L are in the same diffi- 
culty — 

— We never knew that you Cygnians 
are telepathic — 

— We are not. This is a new experi- 
ence. We seem to be communicating 
through some other medium whose na- 
ture I cannot understand. You seem 
excited. What is happening 1 — 

— Munson shook me, trying to awak- 
en me. I think he has called Allen — 
— If they cannot save us, perhaps 
they may save themselves — 

“He is ill,” Munson’s voice said, and 
Gary could hear him clearly. “Notice 
the pallor? He’s completely paralyzed | 
I can’t feel any heartbeat.” 

“Damm those Cygnians,” Allen 
said; “they’ve poisoned him somehow. 
Is he dead?” 

“Not yet; he’s still breathing slight- 
ly.” 

“Then find out what’s wrong with 
him. You’re a doctor, aren’t you?” 
“Yes, but what can I do without 
instruments? Help me take him out 
upon a table so I can examine him 
more closely.” 

“Don’t, you fool! The Cygnians will 
see that they outnumber us, three-to- 
two, and the fight will begin. We might 
kill two before we go down ourselves, 
but that means the third Cygnian will 
get this ship. Stay in the cubicle for a 
few minutes and then leave; we’ll have 
to pretend that he’s still sleeping. Have 
you anything that can be used as a 
weapon?” 

“Only this pen-knife.” 

“Then give it to me; I’ll wait for 
the chance to kill Michener Zero. That 
will give us an even chance.” 

Hull Forty’s thoughts again formed 
in Gary’s mind. — Were you able to 
reach them ? — 

— No. They’re going to attack 
Michener, for they think you now out- 
number them. Any idea what caused 
this paralysis ? — 
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— Poison in the food. That would 
explain why the corpses were so emaci- 
ated. They knew the food ivas bad — 
— But everyone else ate the food, 
yet they seem to be alive and well — 
— Slow reaction, I suppose. How can 
I tell? I felt no pain whatever, only 
sleepy. I drew the curtains of the 
cubicle, and tried to concentrate on the 
nature of this vessel. It was fantasy, 
of course, caused by a tired mind, but 
I came to the conclusion that the ship 
was — 

— That the ship was what? — Gary 
asked anxiously — I sense a third mind 
entering among us. Is it Michener Zero 
or any of the others? Have they also 
become paralyzed ? — 

— No — Hull Forty thought slowly — 
Not vet. 

—HE CAME TO THE CONCLU- 
SION — the third mind said — THAT 
THIS SPACESHIP, I, JUDAS, WAS 
ALIVE. . . 

• 

H AYDEN said, disappointedly, 
“Well? The story is not finished. 
Who got the spaceship after all? The 
Earthmen or the Cygnians? And what’s 
this closing note about the ship being 
alive? That I don’t understand at alb” 
The others, seated in a semi-circle 
among the cubicles, were equally con- 
fused. 

“Each time I tell the story,” Gary 
said, “I seem to leave out some im- 
portant part. Getting senile, I sup- 
pose. We were all poisoned by the 
food, of course. The paralysis occurred 
only when some particular thought- 
process in the mind acted as a catalvtic 
agent activating the powerful sedative. 
In our case, this was the realization 
that we were trapped inside a living 




entity from outer space, that wore the 
guise of a spaceship.” 

“I’ve seen many strange things,” 
Hayden said, “but a living spaceship! 
By the stars, that takes the ore-vein!” 
“It’s theoretically possible,” Strode 
said; “I’ve seen sentient concrete on 
the asteroids; and then there’s the mer- 
curial people on Centauri, that pass 
through the cycle of vapor, rainfall and 
river, and are still able to carry on a 
civilization. Why not some metal sub- 
stance that can change its form and 
even fly between the planets or stars?” 
“Why not indeed?” Gary said. 

“It’s — it’s quite an idea,” Strode said 
unevenly. “But I’m pretty tired. Need 
sleep. Very — very sleepy.” 

“Goodbye, Strode,” Gary said as he 
watched the young man lumber away, 
struggling for the cubicle and then col- 
lapsing upon it with a sigh. Strode 
closed his eyes and lay as still as 
death. 

“How could such a ship live?” Hay- 
den asked; “what was it doing on that 
planetoid in the first place?” 

“Most life-forms,” Gary said, “de- 
pend on other living organisms for sub- 
stance. Some live on sunlight, air, and 
water. You’ve probably all seen living 
things which consume gamma radia- 
tion — the crystals of Procyon, for ex- 
ample. Why not, then, a living or- 
ganism which can live on thought 
waves?” 

“Venusian mud!” Gorham snorted. 
Two of the men yawned sleepily. Mc- 
Hugh’s head was tilted as if he lis- 
tened for something. “Sooner or later 
it would be discovered, and wiped out 
by the culture it was living on.” 

Gary nodded. “That’s probably why 
it travelled from one star-system v and 
one galaxy, to another. It would look 
for a system where space-travel was so 
common that it could wander about 
without raising too much suspicion. It 
would drop upon some planet and wait 
for a group of inquisitive visitors to 
enter and to throw away the emaciated, 
worn-out bodies whose thought-waves 
had been used to propel the ship. As 
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soon as the occupants became aware 
of the true nature of the ship, they 
would be paiaiyzed, so that they could 
not endanger the vessel. They would 
retire to the cubicles where — slowly go- 
ing insane — their thought-waves would 
keep the ship going. When they died, 
the ship would land on another planet 
and the process would start all over 
again.” 

Vincent and Seagar arose and un- 
steadily waited to their cubicles where 
they laid down with a sigh. 

“What happened to the Cygnians 
and Earthmen in the ship? Did Allen 
kill Michcner Zero?” 

“No. Michener showed the two re- 
maining Earthmen the body of Hull 
Forty, and the quartet decided to con- 
tinue the truce. Eventually they all 
came to the same conclusion, and all 
were equally paralyzed.” 

^lORHAM’S eyes closed. Blindly be 
'* w ® stumbled to his cubicle. 

“If your story is true,” Hayden said. 
“Then you should be either emaciated 
or quite dead. None of the others are 
on this ship; where are they?” 

“I buried them on this planet, thirty 
years ago; you have seen their graves.” 
Hayden struggled to keep his eyes 
open. 

“But you — you’re alive!” 

“Yes. When Michener Zero passed 
under and was paralyzed, he and Hull 
Forty began a long thought-discussion 
on the nature of the ship and the pos- 
sible methods of escaping from its 
domination. While they talked I com- 
municated directly with the Mind it- 
self.” 

“Judas... Judas...” Hayden said, 
trying to force the words out from a 
constricted throat. He tried to stand 
but could not. “Help me. . .help me. .” 
he implored. Gary and McHugh re- 
mained sitting. Hayden crawled on his 
knees to the cubicle and rolled in; he 
moaned once and then was silent. 

“I told the Mind that it could get 
much more food if it stayed within 
this system, instead of depending upon 
the accident of landing upon a planet 



with living organisms. I told it that I 
could help direct the ship to the places 
where food was in abundance, and how 
it could be secured without risk of de- 
tection and destruction.” 

McHugh asked, “You offered to be 
a Judas?” 

“No, the ship was the Judas, that 
pretended sometimes to be a sightsee- 
ing vessel through the asteroids; some- 
times a means of escape from a prison 
or labor-camp; and sometimes the 
property of a rich idler, who amuses 
himself by rescuing lost prospec- 
tors ...” 

“Then you — ” 

“I am the Judas Goat who leads his 
fellow-men to the slaughter room, 
knowing that always there will be an 
escape for me as long as I find six 
victims.” 

“Traitor 1” 

“Why not? What has the human 
race done for me? With Judas I can 
roam the stats, always free. No more 
obeisance to military commanders or 
civil governments; no more taxes; no 
more insults from my inferiors. Noth- 
ing but a happy solitude. I serve Judas 
faithfully and he serves me.” 
McHugh rose clumsily to his feet, 
bis hands clutching at his throat, and 
his face contorting. He stood still for 
a moment, as if listening. 

“The poison always works this way,” 
Gary said. “In a moment, you will fall 
asleep because Judas wishes you to. 
Then you will occupy the sixth cubicle, 
and once more I shall be alone.” 
McHugh’s face twisted into a srnile. 
“Surrender to it,” Gary said, “you 
cannot fight the will of Judas.” He 
waited for him to fall and when Mc- 
Hugh did not, he looked into his eyes. 

A moment passed and he screamed. 
“No, Judas!” Gary shouted. “Not me! 
Not me! Don’t betray your faithful 
servant after so many years. No! Spare 
me!” 

When it was over, McHugh sat 
alone. The years would pass — long 
empty years. How many before he, 
too, would be tossed aside, having 
served his purpose? 



Special Article 

by Lester del Rey 

The "science" of whithering, like Caesar's Gaul is 
split into three parts: How did we get where we 
are? What are we doing here? Where do we go 
from here? And one of the "whitherers" whose the- 
ories seem to have a lot a weight, these days, is a 
man named McKinley. . . 

Get Thee Behind Me, Clio 




T HERE’S an Italian magazine, 
devoted to science-fiction, which 
calls itself Urania. In case any- 
one has wondered, that doesn’t refer 
to the planet Uranus, but to the Muse 
of Astronomy — who has become the 
Muse for all the sciences. 

The functions of all the muses have 
become pretty well tangled by now. 
Clio, for instance, is supposed to han- 
dle most fiction, though originally rep- 
resenting only history. Apparently, 
that should put science-fiction under 
the joint guardianship of Urania and 
Clio. Heaven forbid such a union of 
females! The Italians were quite 
right; Urania has to take the sole 
blame. 

After all, science-fiction may be 
much fiction and little science — but 
it’s more science than history. We try 
to stick to some of the known facts 
about science, at least; but even rea- 
sonably careful writers, who thumb 
their Toynbee regularly for plots, don’t 
worry too much about a little examina- 
tion of the facts of history. 

Nobody today puts the hero down 



on Jupiter without some mention of a 
suit with built-in oxygen-supply — we 
know he’d die in such a poisonous at- 
mosphere. Aside from the comic-strips, 
nobody expects a hero to jump ten 
miles up from a sidewalk without shat- 
tering the concrete; for every action 
there is an equal and opposite reac- 
tion. 

But writers will, and do, perform 
any absurdity with history. How often 
have you read a story where the world 
is kept safe for democracy by some 
stupendous power in the hands of a 
small group? How often have you seen 
a vile dictatorship, on some barbarous 
planet, where they had excellent hand- 
weapons, but no other great weapons? 

How frequently have you read the 
story of a Utopia of atomic power, 
where the world has learned its follies 
because of the very concentration of 
power; has reformed; and now joins 
Ferdinand in the sniffing of daisies, 
forsooth? Naturally, that’s a common 
type of background for science-fiction. 
Everyone, including chiefly the politi- 
cians, knows that the way to end war 
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is to make some frightfully-horrible 
weapon, or assemble some overwhelm- 
ing power. This will scare the pants 
off the enemy, who will then submit 
at once. And behold — we have uni- 
versal democracy 1 

Back in 1934, there was already an 
answer to that. A historian by the name 
of Silas Bent McKinley wrote a book 
called “Democracy and Military Pow- 
er”. He revised it in 1941, and most 
libraries have a copy of one edition — 
if not both. And the name of McKin- 
ley, as well as the mention of the book, 
has been kicking around science-fiction 
for longer than the fame of Toynbee. 

This isn’t a book-review, though it 
is a strong recommendation that eve- 
ryone should read the book. This 
article is actually a piece of wordage 
designed to scare the pants off every 
reader who thinks it over — even if he 
has grown blase about the atomic bomb 
— and to bring up the fact that every 
science-fiction writer — including my- 
self — has been a blithering, incurable 
romantic, having no regard whatsoever 
for what science of history there is. 

McKinley wrote the book to docu- 
ment one basic fact with which I’m 
concerned at the moment. That fact 
is that democracy has nothing to do 
with sweetness and light, justice and 
right, or hind-and-fore-sight; it has to 
do with balance and might. In those 
periods where the dominant weapon of 
the time was one which might be suc- 
cessfully used by the common man, 
the common man was the ruler — 
which meant that there was democ- 
racy. In those periods when the 
dominant weapon was so costly, so 
complicated, or so demanding of long 
training, that only specialists could 
use it, or afford it — then those special- 
ists controlling that weapon ruled. You 
had oligarchy, monarchy, or dictator- 
ship. And since many weapons do re- 
quire vast organization or wealth, 
many periods were singularly free 
from democracy. 

I shall not try to document this. 
Before you bring up exceptions, read 
the book; it deals with far more than 



the fact that the long rifle created the 
American Revolution, or that the high 
cost of armor, horses, etc., created 
feudalism. It’s a thorough examination 
of history; and while McKinley may 
have had an idea he wanted to prove, 
in this case he seems to me to have 
established his point. 

T ET’S STRIP that point down just a 
bit more. In any given period of 
history, the rule will rest in the hands 
of those who can enforce it. If a small 
group can overcome a large one in 
any contest, that selected small group 
will win the power to rule. If approxi- 
mately equal power rests in all hands, 
then approximately equal rights to rule 
will be recognized. And all your con- 
stitutions, and fine words, mean as 
little as the fine words Senators of 
the Roman Republic orated just be- 
fore Caesar came down with his fine- 
ly-trained, highly-complicated little 
band of men to finish the end of that 
semi-democracy. The Roman populace 
could no longer hope to pick up their 
swords and cope on equal terms with 
the smashing, trained power of the 
legionaires — nor could the Roman 
populace go out and pay for legion- 
aires whenever they needed some 
against the ones they thought they 
owned. So — dictatorship was followed 
by empire. 

Science-fiction could make use of 
this idea in a lot of ways. It applies to 
more than just nations; it applies to 
labor versus management, for example. 
When management grew rich and 
strong, the laborer had no control. 
Only by bunching together into unions 
with equal strength could he achieve 
bargaining-power. Some of those 
unions may have gotten too strong — 
it seems that nobody can do much to 
control the coal situation, at least. 
Management, of course, has found a 
partial answer — they, too, have the 
rough equivalent of the union. Their 
ability to hire goon-squads to come 
in and bust a few heads won’t work — 
because the unions can handle goon- 
squads, too, now. Without such a 
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source of power in the hands of a few, 
reasonable democracy has come about; 
“workers” are definitely better off 
than they were a century ago. 

This fact that power goes into the 
hands of those who can enforce it — 
and to the smallest group, rather than 
the largest, who can do that job fully 
— is even born out in the family. In 
spite of all the jokes about women 
ruling, men still control most of the 
major 'decisions in this country — be- 
cause they have the power of their 
earnings. They did in most primitive 
societies because they had stronger 
muscles. (Matriarchies require a pecul- 
iar setup, and usually collapse under 
the stress of war, where men’s fight- 
ing-power has to be counted on.) If, 
however, a woman can discover a pow- 
er greater than that of the man, she 
rules; ask any man who can’t stand 
tears, or nagging. Or ask any man who 
has seen his wife bring in outside 
power which only she can command — 
such as her mother, or her children — 
carefully schooled to work on her side. 

P OWER NEVER had anything to do 
with righteousness. When the poet 
wrote the nonsense about his strength 
being as the strength of ten because 
his heart was pure, there was a piece 
of armor over that heart, and a good 
sword in h's hand; both cost a lot of 
money, and were beyond the average 
man’s price. And democracy in those 
days meant pretty much equal power 
for" the boys who could command such 
armor — not for the cattle known as 
commoners. His strength was as the 
strength of ten commoners, and his 
heart was pure feudalism! 

What about the future, with which 
science-fiction is concerned? Well, 
barring something which is beyond 
even our definition today, we’re in for 
the longest and strongest period of 
absolutism of some kind ever known, 
at least since the days before the 
Greeks devised their very limited 
democracy. 

This doesn’t mean that science-fic- 



tion can’t write about democracy, or 
even Utopian anarchy, in the future; 
it means that it should do so only 
after weighing the facts, and then find- 
ing at least a fictional answer to the 
problems — which it is not doing. Those 
Galactic Federations on democratic 
lines may sound fine, but they’re based 
on pure, unadulterated neglect of the 
facts. They operate on the theory that 
something will be so because it would 
be nice to have it that way. It’s as 
reahslic as having a society based on 
the theory that everyone eats lavishly, 
without, anyone bothering about work- 
ing for the basic foodstuff. 

Today, as never before, there is a 
source of absolute power which re- 
quires a terrific working-capital and 
technology that no individual citizen— 
or small group of citizens — can hope 
to handle. There’s the atomic bomb. 
With it, a small, trained group can 
force a whole nation to knuckle under. 
The men who have the control of that 
bomb cannot be overcome by a mob 
with guns. And when the use of atomic 
or isotopic “dusts” is further devel- 
oped, the mob can even be destroyed 
without too much risk to property. 

We are developing rockets, and plan- 
ning to build a space-station. We have 
to; if we don’t, someone else will. But 
given a space-station, well-stocked with 
atomic bombs, just what can the 
average man do about it? Suppose he 
doesn’t like the laws that are passed? 
Can he dig up a rocket-ship here, and 
another there? Can a group of him 
gang up secretly — in tiny bands, too 
small to be noticed — and build rockets 
and bombs in their back-yards? Not 
by a damnsight! One of those rockets 
might be built some time in the future 
for a mere hundred thousand dollars. 
And a bomb might be put together by 
a few hundred people — except that get- 
ting Uranium isn’t going to be easy. 
The stuff is already under government 
seal, and it carries its identification 
along, in the form of radiation. 

If the men at the head of that gov- 
ernment tell John Doe that they have 
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to pass restrictive laws, against his 
freedom, he has to take it. There will 
always be emergencies to make the 
men passing the laws fully sure that 
they are only doing it for the citizen’s 
own good. And when riots break out, 
any government has to put them down; 
that’s why governors can institute 
martial law, even today. 

To use the bomb from an Earth- 
base takes bombers; these cost huge 
sums, too. 

In fact, with even our present stage 
of technology, it takes hundreds of 
thousands of men, working under the 
highest kind of organized cooperation; 
billions of dollars; vast accumulations 
of laboratories and factories; and high- 
ly-skilled hordes of fighting men. Only 
nations — and fairly large nations at 
that — can command the strength to 
equip a present army. 

Aha, but that strength is the strength 
of the whole nation! Nope, ’tain’t. It’s 
the strength of those who are in a posi- 
tion to use it. If you happen to feel 
that you don’t want to go off to foreign 
lands and fight, you can’t do a thing 
about it right now. Theoretically, if 
all the simple Joes got together and 
tried to regain their authority over the 
government, they could. But in the 
first place, they won’t — it takes too 
many before they can present strong 
enough a front to attract others to 
them. 

Also, even theory has its flaws. 
The press is not in the hands of the 
people. The radio and television net- 
works are not. The government can — 
and did already — impose restrictions on 
how these can be used. 

Suppose you do overthrow those in 
power? That was done in Rome, too. 
What happens is that you now have 
to delegate your re-won power to a 
group small enough to hold the reins 
— then you’re right back where you 
started. They came and got Caligula 
— but the empire went right on. 

J UST WHAT do you think Security 
measures are for? We can’t quarrel 



about their necessity; we are not an 
isolated people — we live in a world 
where other nations have to be met. 
But don’t forget that power to know 
certain things has already been denied 
to the people. This means that those 
in power are necessarily increasing 
their hold, and those outside are slip- 
ping into positions from which they 
can’t even hope to strike back. 

Our power is too complicated for 
the people. Therefore, it is not of the 
people, but over the people. Bit by bit, 
the people get further and further from 
that power — and bit by bit, they neces- 
sarily have less and less to say about 
the use of that power. 

Can you vote against an atomic 
war? Naturally, you can't. Can you 
vote against spending for such a war? 
Nope. Your representatives can; but 
even if all of you ganged up, those 
representatives couldn’t honestly refuse 
to spend money for such a purpose. 
They know things you can’t know; 
they have to disregard your wishes. 
The Roman emperor knew that the 
barbarians were threatening Rome — 
and no cry of the people for more grain 
could make him give them more, and 
sacrifice the strength of his mercena- 
ries to do so. 

Y ou will only get absolutism because 
you want it — but with such weapons, 
you have to want it. You can, perhaps, 
force your representatives — even yet — 
to vote your way; but the other side 
has those weapons— he always does 
have something like them. And you 
won’t demand the return of power to 
you; you’ll go right on putting men 
in office to protect you. So, if they 
take away a little of your freedom, 
isn’t it better than being killed? You 
won’t be able to handle the weapons 
— you’ll have to put men in power, 
and give up more and more power to 
them, so that they can do the job for 
you. That is why McKinley’s thesis 
has “worked”, and why it will con- 
tinue to “work”. 

Well, there have been other weapons 
in the past, and they have all been 
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answered. Even the mighty power of 
the knights, with ail their technology 
and armor, was overcome. The long 
gun came along, and eventually was 
cheap and good enough for all men 
to own and use. And nothing at the 
time could stand before it. From the 
greatest development of power into 
ruling hands the world dropped back 
to democracy under the impact of a 
cheap leaden bullet. 

Won’t that happen again? 

Maybe it will. There’s no way 
known now, of course; but we can’t 
say it’s impossible. The atomic bomb, 
the bomber, the space-station, the 
military colonies on the Moon and the 
planets — you don’t think simple citi- 
zens will get there, honestly, do you? — 
are not merely different in degree, but 
in kind, from other weapons. But pos- 
sibly there can be an answer. 

JT WON’T be found by giving the 
average man pocket-sized atomic 
bombs he can build in his cellar. No 
civilization conceivable to us could 
permit such a thing, or exist under it. 
So long as there are men who sincere- 
ly believe that God has told them to 
kill the sinners (meaning all but their 
tiny group), or that all nonconformists 
to their conformity should perish, a 
weapon as frightful as the atomic bomb 
cannot build civilization by being giv- 
en to the people at large. If it is less 
powerful than the big bombs-plus 
bombers-plus space stations-plus other 
developments, it won’t do the job. If 
it is that powerful, it will result in 
chaos, not democracy. The dreamed- 
about “equalizer” won’t produce Uto- 
pia — and it won’t protect the citizen, 
after all; so long as the men in power 
can eliminate whole cities in retalia- 
tion, the citizens themselves cannot 
permit citizens to hold weapons against 
that government! 

The long rifle could do the job, only 
because it was a limited weapon. It 
took long enough to kill off a sizable 
number, for any others in the group 
to organize and take care of the of- 
fender; yet it was still fast enough to 



overcome the traditional superiority of 
the military powers. It was a selective 
weapon. The bomb is not at all selec- 
tive; it cannot be safely used by min- 
utemen! The citizens have to give 
power enough to their rulers to prevent 
anyone from having such a weapon 
— even though that means giving up 
their own right to the only control 
they could have over their rulers. It’s 
a pretty vicious circle. 

And whether you or I want absolut- 
ism of some kind or other — probably 
military, since the military arm is the 
one entrusted with the weapon — has 
nothing to do with it. Logical neces- 
sity rules; there must be tightening 
controls, security regulations, more 
authority in certain military hands. 
To deny such a necessity is sheer, 
blind stupidity. We can and should 
attempt to hold onto all the rights we 
can as citizens — but we cannot and 
dare not fail to recognize that new 
conditions require new answers. I 
would have little use for anyone who 
stood up now and began crying for us 
to arise and smite the hand that rules 
us. That hand is there because it ha3 
to be there; our very lives depend on 
seeing that the government shall have 
adequate power. If the power is 
abused, we’ll have to do what we can 
to correct the abuse; but we can’t 
deny the use of such power 1 

What will the answer be — and 
when? No one knows. Perhaps some- 
where there might be a defense against 
all such weapons — not a new and bet- 
ter offense, as the answer has usually 
been in the past, but a perfect, indivi- 
dual, portable defense. If so, it’s in 
the very far future, and those writers 
who try to conceive of it have my 
sympathy. As to when — there’s anoth- 
er interesting theory of history today; 
that deals with the study of cycles, on 
which there are also books available 
at the libraries. 

They seem to indicate that things 
will somehow swing back. In another 
five hundred and ten years — or per- 
haps twice that time — the world should 
[Turn T» Pngt JXS] 
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If you think the prizes on 
giveaway-shows are fantas- 
tic today, just consider the 
magnanimity of Walters 
and Walters, manufacturers 
of Sanisoap, In 19851 
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AUL STEARS of- 
fered an ashtray, 
but the short man 
with a belly waved 
it away. “No, 
thanks,” the chubby 
man grunted, puff- 
ing harder on the 
cigar. “I never use 
those things.” 

Paul’s wife, June, 
stared in fascination at the perfectly- 
formed cone of ash, protruding from 
the end of the cigar, ready to fall onto 
her best rug. 

“As I was saying,” the short, fat 
man continued, “you probably haven’t 
seen Sanisoap’s famous telequiz.” He 
passed his hand across his face, trying 
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to wipe away a worried look. It didn’t 
wipe off. 

“That was a rhetorical question,” he 
continued, ignoring his cigar’s ash; 
“the show couldn’t be known to you. 
But it happens that you, Mr. Stears, 
and you, Mrs. Stears, are closely 
connected with our latest grand-prize.” 
“You mean we’ve won something!” 
June jumped up, eyes sparkling. 
“That’s wonderful; I’ve never won 
anything in my life.” 

The chubby man poked again at 
his worried expression. “No, it isn’t 
that. It’s the opposite, in fact. You, 
Mrs. Stears, are yourself one of the 
prizes.” 

“How do you keep that cigar going 
without losing the ash?” Paul inter- 
rupted. “It isn’t growing — - 
“What did you say?” 

Paul was on his feet, too, after the 
doubletake. 

“This is an Eterno,” the visitor 
explained calmly. “You don’t have 
them yet? Think of a candle. You 
don’t need an ashtray when a candle 
burns. The Eterno doesn’t need one, 
either.” He regarded the plump tobac- 
co-cylinder with satisfaction. 

“Just what was that crack about 
Mrs. Stears being a prize?” Paul was 
towering over the visitor, fists 
clenched, face flushed. 

“It’s a very unusual situation for 
you,” the visitor began, squirming in 
his chair and hunting words. “It’s not 
just Mrs. Stears who is a prize — not 
any more than this house or you or 
this whole city of Washington.” 

“So my family and my home and my 
home town are contest-prizes,” Paul 
repeated. “That’s nice; now we’d 
like to continue a quiet evening at 
home.” 

The fat man didn’t move, but he 
looked sad. June gently laid his hat 
in his lap. Still the visitor didn’t 
»move. Paul’s stretched temper snapped. 
He grabbed the lapels of the expen- 
sive-looking suit and jerked, to yank 
the intruder from the chair. 

The visitor didn’t yank. Paul’s 
fingers grated harshly along the un- 



yielding cloth, and little spots of blood 
appeared at their tips. 

“It’s no use to try to treat me 
rough. Now, sit down and listen to 
me, both' of you.” The fat man’s 
words had assuredness to them, de- 
spite the sadness of his face. June, 
paler now, pulled Paul back, and they 
perched on the arm of a chair, close 
together. 

“I’m J. Russell Montague, from 
Walters & Walters who make Sani- 
soap. Sanisoap sponsors ‘The World 
Is Yours, ’ the tv program, through 
an advertising agency, but we keep a 
legal staff to handle any — ah, un- 
pleasantness arising from the show.” 

“Paul’s a lawyer, too,” June said 
meekly. 

“A man from Dubuque is the new 
grand-prize winner,” Montague said, 
then sighed deeply. “He knew more 
about monadic isotopes than anyone 
could have guessed.” 

“When i3 this quiz on the air?” 
Paul asked. 

“Thirty years from now. That is, 
it’s thirty years sideways and ahead.” 



JY/fONTAGUE pointed the Eterno at 
1 Paul. “I’ve come from the future 
— though not exactly your future.” 
June pressed closer to Paul. 

“A little while ago, my time, a 
Walters & Walters chemist who was 
trying to get more energy into flour 
stumbled onto time-travel. We make 
flour, too. But this time-travel works 
only one way, into the past. You can’t 
travel into the future, because it 
doesn’t exist. And every time you go 
into the past, your presence there af- 
fects the course of history, and creates 
a brand new future, diverging from the 
one in which you live. So time-travel 
seemed to be a dangerous thing. If 
Walters & Walters had given it to the 
world, the present would be depopu- 
lated, because everyone would want to 
escape modern life and go back into 
the past. 

“We decided to keep control of time- 
travel, and let it be used only by the 
grand-prize winners on our quiz. This 
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way, we give away, in effect, the whole 
world to each winner. The winner has 
his choice of when he’d like to live — 
any time from prehistory to yesterday. 
We take him to that point and leave 
him there. His presence automatically 
creates a new world of his own, differ- 
ent from the real one in which he’s 
been living. The best part about it is 
that the winner, in his own personal 
world, can’t be harmed. You saw 
what happened when you tried to 
throw me out?” Montague asked, 
pointing the Eterno at Paul. 

Paul nodded. “But, man, I’m just 
as real as I was when you walked in.” 

“Yes, to yourself — and to everyone 
else in the world, except me. But I’m 
actually the only real person in this 
world, except for our prize-winner, of 
course.” He grimaced. 

“What’s all this leading up to?” 
June asked. 

“Well, Will Wilson, the man from 
Dubuque, decided he wanted to come 
back to Washington in 1953. You’re 
responsible, Mrs Stears; you’re a mod- 
el, aren’t you?” 

“Not now. I did some work before 
I married Paul.” 

“That’s it. Wilson is a queer char- 
acter. He fell in love with some ad- 
vertising-photographs of you in old 
magazines. In the real future, you and 
Mr. Stears are still happily-married, 
but you’re in your fifties, and too old 
for him. He wants you while you’re 
still young, so he picked this time.” 

“Where is he?” June asked. The 
corners of her mouth were drawn, and 
her face was whiter, despite the un- 
believable story. 

“Out in the time-travel car.” 

June rose abruptly and hurried to- 
ward the back of the house. Paul got 
up, walked over to the seated Mon- 
tague, and kicked hard at the little 
fat man’s shins. Piercing pain shot up 
Paul's leg, and a dent appeared in the 
leather toe of his shoe. 

Montague also rose, patting Paul on 
the shoulder in friendly fashion. “I’m 
really sorry,” he confided. “We try to 
weed out contestants, and give the 



grand-prize only to sweet old ladies 
who just want a little cottage in the 
days of Martin van Buren. But this 
fellow slipped through; he’s going to 
make himself world-dictator, too.” 

Paul looked at the telephone in the 
hall. What number do you call, he 
asked himself, when you want to re- 
port that the world has been given 
away in a contest? 

r T'HREE LOUD footsteps sounded on 
the front porch, then a grating 
crash. The front door fell into splin- 
ters. A thin fellow with wild hair, and 
wilder eyes, strode through the ruined 
doorway. 

Montague rushed up, waving his 
hands frantically to block the intrud- 
er’s progress. Then he introduced the 
newcomer to Paul. It was Will Wilson. 

“Where is she?” the seedy person 
demanded. His voice squeaked. His 
eyes jumped from one thing to another 
in the room. He picked up a glass 
paperweight, examined it near-sighted- 
ly, then crushed it into shreds with a 
slight pressure of his fingers. 

“Like a juvenile delinquent,” Mon- 
tague confided to Paul in a whisper. 
“Exults in his new power.” Then, in 
a louder voice, the executive shouted; 
“Mrs. Stears!” 

Wilson’s face gleamed in antici- 
pation. But there was no reply. New 
wrinkles of worry on his face, Mon- 
tague led the others toward the back 
of the house. 

No one was in the kitchen. Will 
slapped the pantry door, which split 
into two sections with a gaping hole 
between them. No one was in the 
pantry. Montague stuck his head into 
the doorway that led to the basement. 

Wilson’s face was alarmingly red, 
and he was spluttering. 

“Remember that blood pressure,” 
Montague soothed, leading him to a 
chair and pushing him down into it. 
“You know how w T e explained it. No 
one can harm you in this world, but 
you could still get sick.” 

Wilson bobbed up instantly from the 
chair, as if It were red hot. 
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“I want that woman!” he shouted, 
ending in a squeak again. “I won this 
world fair and square!” 

Montague, wiped his face and ap- 
pealed to Paul. “Do you know where 
she could have gone? Really, it would 
be better if she didn’t try to get away. 
You can’t stop him; and if he’s ex- 
cited, it’ll be worse in the end.” 

“Maybe she went down to look at 
the car you came in,” Paul suggested. 
He crumpled in his hand the small 
sheet of memo-paper that he had found 
lying on the kitchen table. It bore one 
word in June’s scrawl: “Ann.” Ann was 
June’s best friend, lived two miles 
away in Georgetown, and June obvious- 
ly headed for there. 

“We’ll go look; you wait here, Will,” 
Montague instructed. Will had snapped 
on the kitchen radio, and was now lis- 
tening more calmly to a news-broad- 
cast. The bulletins told of a strange 
man who had come stamping through 
northwest Washington, leaving holes 
where his shoes smashed the concrete, 
avoiding capture by shoving over 
everyone who attempted to stop him. 

“You don’t know how sorry we are,” 
Montague was saying shakily as he led 
Paul toward the time car. “This fellow 
is going to grow even worse as he gets 
used to power.” 

HTHE VEHICLE was parked at the 
alley. It looked like an ordinary 

auto. 

“A good imitation, eh?” Montague 
exulted. “We always camouflage the 
time-car to look like the standard con- 
veyance of the civilization. But we had 
an awful time imitating a camel for 
the old fellow who wanted to become a 
pharoah.” 

“Do you leave this thing for Wil- 
son?” Taul asked, straining his eyes in 
the effort to inspect the insides of the 
vehicle. 

“No, we strand him here in this 
new world, and I go back to the real 
future. . . Your wife doesn’t seem to 
be here.” 

“Let me go back to your time with 
you and plead my case,” Paul asked. 



“I’m a lawyer; I could show how 
you’re violating basic — ” 

“Not a chance; our lawyers have 
taken care of that. Worlds like this oite 
have no legal existence. You can’t 
start a lawsuit if someone is cruel to 
a wooden puppet that you’ve carved 
out, can you?” 

A resounding crash sounded behind 
them. Montague flinched. Wilson 
came striding down the alley, pausing 
to shove in the sides of each garage 
that he passed. 

Montague dashed toward Wilson. 
Paul wrenched at the handle of the 
time-car’s door, ducked inside, and be- 
gan punching the buttons on the weird 
dashboard at random. 

The ignition must have been on, 
because there was a slight jerk. A yell 
from Montague was cut short by a 
smooth flow of motion. 

2 : 



E BLINKED. Arca- 
dian groves stretched 
? /“N I around Paul, as far 

j _! I l as the eye could see, 
instead of residen- 
tial Washington. The 
car rolled smoothly 
through long grass. 
Bird songs came 
from high above. 
If he was in the 
future already, Paul thought irrelev- 
antly, grass must have actually grown 
in the city streets. He punched anoth- 
er button, and the, bird-songs became 
deafening. Hastily he jabbed the but- 
ton and turned down the volume. 




The doors contained no conventional 
handles for opening windows, but Paul 
ran his hand under the glass and the 
windows suddenly disappeared into the 
frame. Instantly the dignified homes 
of suburban Washington appeared 
around him. The birdsongs vanished 
in the middle of a trill. 

Traffic was scarce, but the car was 
moving fast and Paul couldn’t find any 
sign of a steering-wheel or brake. A 
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corner and red light were just ahead, 
too. 

As Paul debated over which button 
to jab, the car slowed gently and rolled 
to a stop at the corner. It didn’t start 
until the light changed. Paul blinked 
fast a couple of times. It’s no more 
than I should expect, he told himself. 
Automatic gearshifts; power-steering; 
robot headlight-dimmers ; why not, a 
few years from now, cars that obey 
traffic-lights and steer themselves auto- 
matically? 

The surroundings looked like 1953 
Washington, and he decided that he 
had moved only in space, not in time. 
He longed to raise the windows and see 
again that illusion of the forest, appar- 
ently meant to give entertainment to 
people inside. But it was more impor- 
tant to get into Montague’s time. He 
wanted to look for June, but feared 
that he might betray her hiding place. 

The car had side-pockets and Paul, 
nervously watching the vehicle avoid 
oncoming traffic as it headed for down- 
town Washington, inspected the maps 
that were in them. They looked like 
filling-station maps, except for a grid 
of fine lines over the surface, connect- 
ing with numbers in the margins. Paul 
guessed that they provided a means to 
set the destination of the vehicle. 

The glove-compartment was still 
more rewarding. It opened easily to 
reveal a shining array of calibrated 
dials and levers. Paul’s stomach felt 
odd as he saw the word Probability 
labeling one lever. Another dial con- 
tained numbers that stopped at 1985. 
Paul suspected that they meant years. 

The auto passed a slow-moving truck 
with a burst of speed. Paul’s ears sud- 
denly caught the wail of sirens behind 
him. He didn’t know whether those 
sirens were meant for him, but he 
couldn’t waste time. He yanked at the 
lever under the dial with the list of 
years. It moved with unexpected ease. 

'T'HE CAR suddenly was rolling along 
a broad court toward ~ a huge 
block of gleaming buildings just ahead. 
It stopped voluntarily as it neared 



them and its motor cut off automatic- 
ally. 

Paul leaped from the time-car and 
raced toward the building. He gawked 
upward, like any yokel, wondering 
when Washington had relaxed its rules 
about the height of buildings. 

No one in the corridor paid atten- 
tion to him as he entered. The men 
looked like 1953 ’s men, except for loud 
suits. 

A receptionist’s desk stood far 
down the corridor. Paul stopped there, 
then couldn’t get any words out for 
a moment — partly because he was out 
of breath, partly because of shock at 
seeing a girl with a crew haircut. 
Finally he managed to gasp: “Sani- 
soap?” 

“Walters & Walters?” The girl cast 
a withering look over his quiet gray 
suit. “Thirty-fourth floor. Whom shall 
I announce?” 

“I have an appointment with Mr. 
Montague,” he lied. 

The girl poked at a switchboard, 
then told Paul that Mr. Montague was 
out. He was having ulcer trouble and 
might not be back for a while. 

Paul retreated to the building’s en- 
trance, wondering whether Montague 
had returned to this future from his 
past. Paul had stolen the only time-car 
in 1953, but he felt dizzy when he 
tried to decipher the possibilities of a 
second time-car going back and re- 
turning Montague just as promptly. 

The street outside the building 
looked almost normal, except for short- 
haired women, and loudly dressed men, 
strolling in the bright sunshine. Paul 
found a drugstore in the next block, 
after watching the undriven autos in 
fascination, for a few moments. 

The telephone-directory was in ten 
volumes, by now. Paul found the sec- 
tion containing the S’s, and flipped 
until he found Stears. His name was 
there, and the address wasn’t changed, 
so he must have been able to keep up 
payments on the house. But that didn’t 
give any clues about June’s fate. 

Paul’s finger was dialing his num- 
ber, when he realized that a conversa- 
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tion with yourself might be pretty 
rugged. Besides, if the Paul of the 
future was the only genuine Paul, he 
wouldn’t feel kindly toward this new- 
ly branched-off Paul of the past. So 
he walked out of the phone-booth with- 
out completing the call. 

Suddenly determined to take some 
action, no matter how foolhardy, Paul 
returned to the Sanisoap building, 
snubbed the receptionist as he passed 
her, and jabbed viciously to attract the 
elevator. He found every door on the 
34th floor lettered with the Walters & 
Walters name. He opened one at ran- 
dom. 

A VERY large man was pacing up 
and down the room, along floors 
and walls that looked like faintly glow- 
ing neon. The big man looked startled 
at Paul’s appearance, but recovered 
promptly and said: “So you’re here. 
Where’s Montague?” 

“What are you going to do about 
this mess?” Paul countered, trying to 
decide whether the big man knew his 
identity. 

“I’m only Chotiner; I can’t do a 
thing without Montague. If his ulcers 
act up again because of this ...” The 
big man glowered, and punched a 
handful of buttons on his desk. In- 
stantly four other men of distinction 
rushed into the office, accompanied 
by secretaries, and formed a semi- 
circle behind Chotiner. 

“Montague sent me back here 
alone,” Paul insisted. “Wilson turned 
out to be too dangerous; he’s going to 
enslave the world.” 

Chotiner groaned, then said: “Well, 
I’m very sorry, especially about your 
wife... you are Mr. Stears, aren’t 
you? But I’m sure that Mr. Montague 
explained to you the legal non-exist- 
ence of your world.” 

“What do you think your custom- 
* ers will think when they learn that 
you’ve turned a dictator loose?” Paul 
demanded. 

“They’ll never learn,” one of the 
other men interrupted. “Wilson won’t 
have any way of comunicating with 



the real world, after Montague leaves 
him. And of course, we can’t let you 
run around loose in this one.” 

Paul kicked disgustedly at a waste- 
paper basket, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing a giant hole appear in its 
side. Even the future had inferior 
material, he decided. Chotiner walked 
over to him, and laid a friendly hand 
on his shoulder, saying: 

“Look, Stears, if you work this 
thing right, you can probably become 
vice-chancellor in Wilson’s dictator- 
ship. Now, we’ll take you back to 
your own time, and we’ll have a long 
talk with Wilson; we’ll explain to 
him how nice it would be if he made 
friends with you as well as with your 
wife. I think that a couple of our 
psychologists ...” 

Paul turned on his heel and dashed 
from the room, desparing of bucking 
these men of the future, unaided. He 
got a good start on them, and dived 
into an elevator before they were out 
of the offices. 

Paul dashed for the time-car as the 
elevator door slid open at the first 
floor. Feet pounded behind him an in- 
stant later, then faded. A backward 
glance revealed his luck; his pursuers 
had turned in the wrong direction, as- 
suming that he had headed for the 
back of the building. 

Paul sprinted past the receptionist, 
into the street, and toward the time- 
car. It struck out like a sore thumb 
on the street, among the more modern 
vehicles of the future. A uniformed 
man was just walking away from it, 
after inserting a slip of paper into the 
windshield, and Paul realized that he 
had parked illegally. 

He leaped inside, yanked the year- 
switch away from its normal position, 
and nothing happened. Trying to re- 
member what he had done before, he 
pulled other levers and turned a cou- 
ple of knobs at random. The jerking 
sensation came again for an instant, 
and that sense of motion. A forest 
again popped into view all around the 
car. 

Feeling better, Paul reached for the 
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door to roll down the windows. His 
jaw dropped when he realized that the 
windows hadn’t been rolled up. That 
was a forest around him; it gave out 
a pleasant aroma of growing green 
things, and the car was having trouble 
making progress through the tangle 
of underbrush. 

pAUL WHISTLED in a low tone, 
and managed to stop the time 
car. 

“I must have gone ’way back,” he 
told himself in awe. This part of the 
country had been thoroughly built-up 
• — for the last two centuries, at least. 
But there wasn’t a house in sight, and 
it might be dangerous. There would 
be Indians and wild animals if he 
were in the early days of the nation. 

But the dial said 1953. Paul’s sus- 
picions had just fastened themselves 
on the lever marked Probability, it 
seemed to have moved. His hand was 
about to try to adjust it, when he saw 
a human figure moving through the 
trees ahead. 

One finger on the lever that might > 
mean normalcy, Paul waited. The fig- 
ure advanced slowly, paused at the 
edge of a thicket, then moved boldly 
into the clearing. It was a girl. 

Paul stared. The girl was tanned 
like a savage, dressed in a kind of 
a round khaki toga, but she was white. 
No Indian had ever had those pink 
cheeks and pale bare feet or blonde 
hair. 

She walked slowly but unafraid to- 
ward the car. Paul stuck his head out 
the side window and said: “Hello.” 

She stopped instantly, looking at the 
vehicle with puzzled eyes, barely 
twenty feet away. 

“Where am I?” Paul asked. She 
must be just as puzzled over this time 
car bobbing up in a primeval forest, 
he reflected. 

The girl moved two steps closer, 
then bent and picked up a handful of 
small stones. She tossed them vigor- 
ously through the car’s window. 
Most of them caught Paul squarely 
In the face. Then the girl turned and 
ran. 



Suddenly all Paul’s worry over his 
wife, his world, his position in time, 
and his loss of a comfortable normal 
existence coalesced into a white-hot 
mass of anger against the girl. Paul 
leaped from the car, determined to 
catch her. She shouldn’t throw stones 
at strangers, and she might be able 
to supply information. 

There was no real path in the for- 
est, but Paul found the going easy 
as he chased the fugitive. He 
glanced back occasionally to fix the 
location of the time-car, which he 
mustn’t lose. Paul asked himself 
which one of the Marx Brothers made 
his living chasing blondes. 

He caught up to her after a couple 
of hundred yards. She seemed to be 
giggling as he neared her. She turned, 
only five feet ahead of him, and 
something caused her face to be cov- 
ered with an expression of terror. 

Paul grabbed her shoulder, swinging 
her around. She fought like a tigress, 
silently and desperately, to break free. 
Her gleaming white teeth snapped a 
fraction of an inch from Paul’s arm, 
and he decided it was no time to be 
a gentleman. He chopped viciously 
with the right side of his palm, just be- 
low her right ear. She sank to the 
ground as if shot. 



ASPING, Paul looked around. No 
other living creature was in 



sight, but someone else would get a 
bad impression of the situation. He 
had to get the girl back to the time 
car for questioning. 

Long vines hanging from the trees 
looked tough. Paul hacked off several 
lengths with his penknife, and used 
them to bind the girl’s wrists behind 
her back. She was whimpering a lit- 
tle and beginning to stir as he fin- 
ished. 

The girl rolled over, opened her 
eyes, shook her head, and struggled to 
her feet. Instantly she darted for free- 
dom, but Paul hung on grimly to the 
improvised halter. It stopped her, and 
she stood quietly, seeming to accept the 
situation. 



Paul pointed back toward the time 
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car, and she walked meekly in that 
direction. Her face had lost its fear 
by now. 

Paul sat her down on the vehicle’s 
running board, strapped her ankles to- 
gether with his belt, and leaned against 
a fender in an effort to think. He 
must discover where or when he was. 
Walking back to the time car, he had 
observed several important things. 

The forest was unreal in some re- 
spects. It was wild, but he hadn’t seen 
an insect yet. The girl apparently 
wasn’t civilized, hadn’t said a word, 
and simply stared at him — fearlessly 
now.' But her hair, a tumbled mess 
from the struggle, was clean; and it 
showed evidence of recently being 
combed and parted. 

With a sudden inspiration, Paul 
grabbed her feet and inspected the 
soles carefully. There was no sign of 
callous or roughening on the pink skin. 
He lit a cigarette, realizing that this 
girl usually wore shoes. 

She made her first sound since the 
chase — a gutteral noise that resem- 
led a word — and ventured a small 
smile. Paul, feeling foolish, could only 
grin in return. She repeated the word, 
and nodded vigorously toward him, 
opening slightly her lips and puffing. 
He got the point, placing a cigarette 
between her lips and lighting it. She 
inhaled with satisfaction, smiling cor- 
dially. 

Pointing to himself, Paul said: 
“Paul.” The girl squirmed, as if to 
show that she couldn’t point with 
bound hands, looked down at herself, 
and said something that sounded like 
“Lizbet.” 

Paul pointed to the forest around 
them, and said: “Forest.” Instantly 
he regretted it, because his gesture 
might have meant distance trees, 
world, south, or a dozen other things. 
But the girl’s reply startled away his 
doubts for she said: “veld.” Long af- 
ternoons in college, trying to beat 
German into his brain, flashed 
through Paul’s memory. The girl’s 
word sounded like a gentler pronun- 
ciation of the German words for for- 
est or world. 



It was the clue. More pointing in- 
dicated that Lizbet spoke a language 
like a distorted German. She seemed 
to enjoy the game, and when he un- 
tied her for pointing purposes, she 
made no effort to run off. They prac- 
tised talking, Paul having less trouble 
getting the rudiments of Lizbet’s 
speech than she encountered with his. 
It took only an hour for him to un- 
derstand that she was hungry and 
knew where some berries were grow- 
ing. They picked them together while 
Paul got a working knowledge of her 
prepositions and adjectives. By the 
time they returned to the time car, 
Paul could ask a complicated question 
like: 

“Where do you come from?” 

The girl rattled off an imposing 
string of gutteral syllables that meant 
nothing to him. “Now, where are you 
from?” 

-He spread his hands helplessly. “It 
wouldn’t mean more to you than that 
did to me. I just came here by ac- 
cident.” The girl’s talk was certainly 
not pure German, leading him to be- 
lieve that he had moved in the dimen- 
sion of probability as well as in time. 

HEY COMPARED 
historical e v e n ts, 
clearing up the situ- 
ation somewhat. In 
the girl’s- past, the 
British had lost an 
enormous battle at a 
strange town in 
France in the early 
18th century. Brit- 
ish influence in the 
American colonies had declined; the 
Pennsylvania Dutch had become the 
major cultural force throughout North 
America as a result of certain mysteri- 
ous agricultural improvements they 
had wrought; and immigration from 
the Low Countries had soared. The 
whole continent now spoke a variant 
formed from the combination of sever- 
al Teutonic languages. There hadn’t 
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been an American Revolution, either. 
Lizbet was vague about the details, 
but Paul gathered that the continent 
had become independent by peaceful 
means. 

“I think they’re working on time- 
travel in the city, but they haven’t 
had any luck yet,” she said. 

“If you have cities, why were you 
running around like a savage in the 
forest?” 

She stared at him, giggled, then 
blushed deeply. Pushing the hair back 
from her eyes, she said: “Your cus- 
toms must be different from ours. 
Don’t you get married?” 

“Of course.” 

“Then you must choose your mates 
in some other way. This is our ritual; 
certain days in the year are set aside 
for this. The young folks who are 
ready to get married come out into 
the forest-preserves, dress up like our 
ancestors, and the boy chases the girl 
he decides to marry. It’s symbolic 
of the old days. As soon as he catches 
her, they’re legally married. I thought 
that you were a boy I knew when you 
came after me; and I didn’t get scared 
until you were close enough to see 
how you’re dressed.” 

The forest was cool but sweat was 
trickling down Paul’s forehead. Pie 
didn’t like the way Lizbet was snug- 
gling up against him, as they sat in 
the time car. “I really wouldn’t have 
fought very long,” she said gently, 
and rested her blonde head on his 
shoulder. 

Abruptly, Paul rose and walked out 
into the forest. Lizbet was at his side 
instantly, like an affectionate puppy. 
Faul’s legal mind was chasing down 
the bloodcurdling ramifications of the 
laws of this world, and trying to chase 
away the old saw about imitating the 
Romans. 

T.T E LOOKED up and down her 
•“ young body, then tried to speak 
in an impartial manner: “Look. I’m 
already married to a woman, back in 
my own time and world. I don’t know 
your customs and your laws, so they 



don’t affect me. I’m sorry if I acci- 
dentally entered into your ritual.” 

“You won me, fair and square.” 
Lizbet rubbed the spot beneath her 
ear tenderly, and smiled. 

“You’d better go back into anoth- 
er part of the forest and wait for 
someone you know. I’ll just get out of 
this world — I think I’m learning about 
the way that time-car works — ” 

“No,” she interrupted. “It’s not far 
to the edge of this preserve. All my 
folks are waiting there; I’m late al- 
ready, and they’ll be worried sick 
about me if you don’t take me to them 
right away. You’ll have to hurry.” She 
grabbed his arm, shoved him into the 
driver’s seat, and watched attentively 
as he gingerly prepared to put the 
mechanism into motion along the 
ground. 

A road appeared, only a few hun- 
dred yards away. Lizbet pointed out 
directions, and they reached a broad 
avenue, lined with trees. The only traf- 
fic on the road consisted of scuttling 
conveyances that looked exactly like 
railroad handcars. Pleasant-faced fam- 
ilies were aboard them, the men pump- 
ing vigorously at a long lever to pro- 
vide motion. 

The house peered cautiously 
through the trees, squat buildings that 
were vaguely Dutch in appearance, 
with a hint of the architecture that 
Paul remembered from a fairy book 
of his pre-school days. 

They finally reached Lizbet’s family 
at an establishment that was a com- 
bination of hotel and dude ranch. Paul 
had the uncomfortable feeling of en- 
countering the highest crust of an alien 
society. Her father was comfortably 
stocky and red-faced. Her mother was 
just plain highbrow. 

Lizbet did the talking to them too 
rapidly for Paul to catch most of her 
words. Her parents peered at Paul as 
if he were an interesting new bug. 
Guests at the resort swarmed around 
the time car, but studiously refrained 
fiom touching anything. 

• 
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Paul spent five days and nights in 
that place. The von Hoogstraadts, 
Lizbet’s family, found him a room at 
the hotel, after a long controversy over 
his lack of a pedigree. 

The von Hoogstraadts, fortunately, 
knew a couple of leading scientists 
who lived nearby. They showed up on 
the second day, and startled Paul by 
refusing to speak anything except Lat- 
in with a bad accent. He managed to 
learn, through their jabber, that sci- 
ence was a distinct guild in this world, 
with its own union regulations and lan- 
guage. 

The scientists prodded the car gin- 
gerly inside and out. They did a re- 
markable amount of philosophizing 
over it, but also turned up surprising 
amounts of facts about the operation of 
the vehicle. By the fifth day, Paul felt 
that, in theory, he could operate it as 
skillfully as Montague. He felt no need 
to shorten his stay here, because he was 
convinced that he could return to the 
Instant he had left his own world, by 
proper manipulation of the dials. 

Lizbet and her mother were the real 
problems. Both seemed to think that 
Paul was legally married to the blonde 
girl, regardless of whether he had a 
wife in his other life. Paul’s inability to 
rattle off the names of his ancestors 
was the only thing that prevented im- 
mediate fulfillment of the signature of 
the necessary documents. 

On several expeditions through the 
area, Paul found himself liking the 
people and their civilization, more and 
more. In this probability-line, the peo- 
ple had refused to let civilization get 
the better of them. They had wiped out 
bothersome insects a century before 
DDT was known in Paul’s own world, 
but hadn’t built any railroads or air- 
planes. They had plenty of science but 
few gadgets, and most of them lived 
in small villages. 

On the fifth day, Paul found him- 
self completely charmed by a small 
house with attached garden that Lizbet 
wanted to occupy, as soon as he had 
produced the necessary facts about his 
pedigree. 



npOSSING in his room that night, he 
suddenly realized that another 
day or two in this land would make 
him a captive to it forever. An 
enormous guilt-complex was already 
shaping up within him, over his fail- 
ure to rescue June. 

Paul leaped from bed, crawled 
through the window of his room and 
dropped from a porch roof to the soft 
earth. The fairy-tale land was dark 
around him. He found the time-car 
safe within a small shed. Feeling sorry 
for the scientists, who were having 
such a lot of fun with their theories, 
he set the controls for his own time, 
hoping that the probability lever 
worked in proper fashion. 

He threw the switch, and it was as 
if the projectionist had thrown a new 
reel onto the movie screen. Paul 
grabbed the wheel, as the car drove 
through Washington’s familiar streets, 
not on automatic steering. 

He stopped to buy a newspaper, and 
said triumphantly but dismally: 
“Didn’t miss it by much, at least.” 
The date on the paper indicated that 
he had come back one day after he 
had started. 

But the banner streamer on the 
newspaper declared: Dictator Will 

March On New York. 

The main story was in smeary 18 
[joint type. It began: 

Will Wilson, proclaiming him- 
self owner of the world and its 
dictator, set up headquarters in 
the Lincoln Memorial today. 

The little man who has a su- 
perman’s powers said that he will 
personally eject the President 
from the White House tomorrow. 

‘I'm going to New York, after 
that,’ he told a reporter, ‘but 
there’s someone here that 1 want 
• to find first.’ 

Police and the armed services 
have been powerless to stop the 
slender, ill-tempered individual 
who insists that he has legal docu- 
ments making him owner of the 
world. Bullets bounce off him. An 
armored car that crashed head-on 
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against him on Constitution 
Avenue was wrecked. 

The second page of the newspaper 
was devoted to pictures. Wilson’s face 
bore a triumphant, half-mad expres- 
sion. Column after column was devot- 
ed to speculation about a woman that 
the superman appeared to be seeking. 



]T> RIVING toward his home, Paul 



U 



suddenly realized that Montague 



n.ight still be there, waiting for a 
time-car. He turned sharply, and took 
a winding course toward the home of 
Ann. There was little traffic, and few 
people on the terrorized city’s streets. 

There was no light in Ann’s apart- 
ment, but when he pressed the button 
downstairs, the answering buzz sound- 
ed promptly. Ann was holding open 
her door, peering into the dark hall, 
before he had reached her floor. 

“Where’s June?” he asked anxious- 
ly. Ann’s homely face broke into a 
welcome smile, as she beckoned him 
inside. 

“You can’t stay here,” she told him 
in a whisper. “They traced June to 
my place, but she got away before 
they arrived. The queerest little fat 
man with a stomach-ache has been 
driving me crazy ever since, trving to 
get me to say where she’s hidden. I 
have to keep telling him that she 
didn’t say where she was going, then 
I have to give him sleeping pills and 
bicarbonate of soda.” 



“That’s Montague; he must be 
steering clear of Wilson, too. You 
think June is safe?” 

“She was heading for your cabin in 
the mountains. I gave her some blue 
jeans and an old jacket that made her 
look a lot different. Be careful. 
They’re hunting that car of yours.” 
Paul dashed out of the apartment, 
took a deep breath when he saw the 
time-car undisturbed at the curb, and 
drove away fast, heading for West 
Virginia’s high hills. He didn’t fear 
pursuit now, feeling confident that 
he could plunge a couple of minutes 
into the future to escape Wilson or 
Montague. 

The mountain was in twilight by 



the time Paul reached the dirt road 
leading to their cabin. He was nerv- 
ous, because he had a nagging feeling 
that the vehicle needed gas, even 
though the scientists of Lizbet’s world 
had been confident that power came 
from a mysterious sealed box without 
a gauge. 

Parking under a clump of trees, 
Paul walked up the narrowing trail 
toward the cabin. Suddenly June 
rushed from nowhere into his arms. 

She was still wearing the blue jeans 
and looked hungry. 

“This was the only place I could 
think of, after they started to search 
every house in Washington,” she ex- 
plained. “The lake’s out there, and I 
figured that if Will came after me, I’d 
just jump in the water. He might be a 
superman, but I’ll bet that he’d get 
tired swimming before I would.” 

Grinning, Paul said: “We’ll save 
that as a last resort. Right now I 
want to get to the root of the evil. I 
don’t think anyone except Montague 
can do anything about Will in our 
world. It’s the people in the future 
wdio will have to help.” Then he ex- 
plained what he had done and learned 
since June slipped out of the house. 
He censored the account of his days 
with Lizbei, slightly. 

Fortunately, June had brought 
along a flimsy dress in the small bun- 
dle of stuff that Ann had sent her. She 
slipped into that, while Paul decided 
against giving her a crew haircut. 
Looking old-fashioned might arouse 
more sympathy for her plight, he 
thought. 

AUL M A D E a 
three-point landing 
in the Washington 
of the future, and he 
didn’t seem to have 
gotten into the 
wrong probability- 
channel. 

They worked fast. 
Paul bought a cheap 
piece of luggage, 
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while June scoured the phone book 
for the obscurest-sounding hotel. They 
filled the luggage with cheap, thick 
magazines, and it got them into the 
hotel. The desk clerk and bellboy 
tieated them as hicks, but gave them 
a passable room on the fifth floor. 

The time-car parked in the hotel’s 
let, Paul and June pored through 
newspapers, trying to deduce facts 
about the future, and to learn some- 
thing about Will’s winning the con- 
test. But apparently the award of a 
complete world to a psychopath was 
no longer big news. The publications 
contained mostly murders, baseball 
games, and small wars — none of which 
had changed greatly. 

After an hour’s experimentation, 
June had discovered the purpose of a 
little box beside the room’s television- 
set. It proved to be a previewing ap- 
paratus for coming programs. Twist- 
ing dials brought call-letters and 
times into small windows, and snatch- 
es of programs onto the video set’s 
screen. 

“This says ‘The World Is Yours’ 
comes on the air at nine-thirty on Fri- 
days,” June told Paul. 

He glanced at the dateline on a 
newspaper. It said Friday. A call to 
the desk indicated that it was only 
three hours before program time. 

“Do you have any ideas?” Paul 
asked June. She nodded negatively. 

“Then let’s attend. Maybe we can 
talk them into letting us try answer- 
ing questions. If we could win, at 
least we could go into another world, 
where you’d be safe from Wilson.” 

“And let out own world be terror- 
ized by that maniac?” June retorted. 
“No. But we might as well go, any- 
way.” 

• 

Paul’s heart did a flipflop when he 
approached the parking lot. Two ex- 
pensively dressed men were standing 
by the time-car, scanning anxiously 
the surroundings. June pressed closer 
to him. 



“Looks like they’ve found us,” she 
whispered. “Do we run for it?” 

“No,” he decided, continuing to ap- 
proach the car. “That thing’s our only 
chance. Maybe I can slip inside. . . ” 
“You’re just the people I’ve been 
looking for,” the man with slick hair 
said, rushing up and extending his 
hand. “You’re Mr. and Mrs. Stears?” 
“I don’t feel very friendly toward 
Sanisoap people,” Paul warned, ignor- 
ing the hand. “If you’re trying — ” 

The slick-haired man giggled odd- 
ly. “Sanisoap!” He nudged his com- 
panion. “These folks think we’re from 
Sanisoap!” The other man laughed 
hoarsely. 

“I’d rather go dirty than use Sani- 
soap,” the man announced, giggling 
again. “I’m master of ceremonies for 
‘Your Biggest Headache.’ That’s a 
really good television show, and we’ve 
been hoping that you folks from a 
past would be our guests.” 

“You give away lifetime supplies 
of aspirin?” June queried. 

'T’HE MAN giggled louder, then he 
explained. “Your Biggest Head- 
ache” also was presented Friday 
nights. It solved problems for people. 
It had moved one small town five 
miles away from a river that kept hav- 
ing floods. It invented a gadget that 
first dehydrated, then pulverized 
used-up chewing-gum wads. Several 
frustrated maidens had become happy 
and desirable after the program had 
arranged for nose-straightening opera- 
tions. It might be able to help this 
couple’s unique difficulties; so it had 
hunted all over town for the time-car, 
finally locating it by its archaic ap- 
pearance. 

Paul looked at June. She made a 
gesture that seemed to say, What have 
we to lose? 

• 

They were whisked to a television 
station’s gingerbread magnificence, 
and spent a half-hour signing legal 
forms. 
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“We must be clear of legal respon- 
sibility, you know,” the master of 
ceremonies explained. Silently, Paul 
wondered what value his signature 
possessed, when he was legally non- 
existent. 

Then they were on the air. Paul re- 
alized that this meant the end of their 
privacy in the world of the future, but 
his lawyer’s instinct had won out over 
his sense of caution. After he and 
June had answered questions and dis- 
played their old-fashioned personal 
belongings, Paul was permitted to 
make a final impassioned plea: 

“So you see, friends, the sanctity of 
marriage has been violated. Is it right 
that a television program in one age 
should send a mentally warped person 
back into a past age and allow him to 
wreak havoc? Is it right that that evil 
little man should be permitted to af- 
fect the happiness of me and of un- 
counted millions of other persons in 
that world? 

“You folks out there aren’t lawyers 
but you have a sense of justice, I’m 
sure. And now that I’ve told you about 
it, the people who started all this trou- 
ble know where to find me. Well, let 
them come. I’m counting on public 
opinion from you freedom-loving folks 
to make certain that right and justice 
will prevail in my world!” 

There was an impromptu wave of 
applause from the small studio au- 
dience. Then Paul and June, still 
blinking from the bright lights, were 
jostled out of the way by a troupe of 
actors who rushed on to give a com- 
plicated commercial. Watching it, 
Paul realized for the first time that 
this show was sponsored by a deter- 
gent called Suddsysoap. He began to 
understand why the program had been 
so anxious for him to rouse opinion 
against Sanisoap. 

The slick-haired master of cere- 
monies thanked Paul, at the program’s 
conclusion, and told him that he would 
receive — within a week — a summary 
of the advice given by people who had 
seen the show. When Paul began to 
protest the delay, he learned that 



brushoff techniques had been perfect- 
ed in the future. The master of cere- 
monies rushed off, and Paul and June 
stood ignored in the hall, outside the 
studio. 

“A we*k!” June groaned. 

“It looks as if we might have fif- 
teen seconds,” Paul answered, spotting 
a sudden movement at the end of the 
hall. 



A CROWD of men suddenly had 
** erupted from elevators. It swept 
down toward the couple from the un- 
recognized past. Most of the men wore 
the shining white uniforms of the po- 
lice of the future. 

Chotiner was in the crowd, waving 
his arms wildly, and shouting toward 
Paul and June: “All right, come along. 
You’ve caused enough trouble; we 
don’t want any more fuss.” 

Paul moved in front of June as pro- 
tection, but the police had already 
formed a circle around them. The cir- 
cle began to move toward the elevators, 
carrying him and June along. 

“It’s a good thing that you aren’t 
legally a person,” Chotiner fumed. 
“We’d sue you if you were. Those 
things you’ve just said are libelous, 
slanderous, malicious. They aren’t 
true either.” 



June was crying softly as they 
waited for elevators. Paul’s mind re- 
fused to race as a mind should do at a 
crisis. He was friendless in this world; 
had no legal rights; their time-car was 
too far away to help; their fate was 
obvious. They would both be stranded 
back in their own world of 1953, with 
a madman in love with June as its un- 
stoppable dictator. 

A short man with thick glasses was 
plucking at Chotiner’s elbow. 

“Mr. Chotiner,” he said, stuttering 
slightly. “I’ve been examining some 
old files, and there’s something you 
ought to know.” His voice dropped to 
a whisper. 

Paul remembered that on a similar 
crisis, in his first trip to the future, 
he had felt better after kicking in the 
side of a wastebasket. There was no 
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wastebasket here, but he kicked spite- 
fully at a thick, stone pot that con- 
tained a little palm tree. 

He tried to hold back the kick at 
the last instant, realizing that he 
might fracture a couple of toes. But 
his foot contacted the pot; it collapsed 
in a hundred pieces with a weak thud, 
a cloud of dust rising as if he had 
touched off a miniature atom bomb. 

“Look, Paul,” June breathed. 

The police had moved back a few 
feet, looking uncertain. At that in- 
stant, the elevator doors swung open. 
Chotiner grabbed June by the arm 
and tried to force her into it. 

Paul sprang toward Chotiner, but 
June shoved him away. He crashed 
loudly into the opposite wall from 
the force of her shove. 

“Oh, my,” the short man with thick 
glasses was saying. 

Paul put the wastebasket, the flow- 
er pot, and June’s shove together in 
his mind. As the police circled about 
them undecidedly, he told June: “Try 
pulling the controls out of that ele- 
vator.” 

She looked at him in amazement for 
a moment, then reached inside and 
yanked at the box containing the push- 
button controls. It tore loose from the 
wall under her gentle tug, wires dan- 
gling crazily. 

Paul took it from her hands, looked 
at it thoughtfully for a moment, then 
squeezed it. The iron and copper 
crumpled like a fistful of breakfast 
food. Chotiner was groaning and curs- 
ing, rubbing his bruised body. 

T>AUL STRODE deliberately toward 
*• the side wall of the building, the 
police breaking ranks to let him pass. 
He pressed his palms experimentally 
against the wall, exerted a moderate 
amount of pressure, and there was a 
crumpling sound. 

Daylight suddenly appeared before 
before him, as the fall gave way. Paul 
teetered over three hundred feet of 
nothingness an instant, until June 
grasped him by the collar and yanked 
him back to safe balance. Stone, steel 



afid plaster crashed down onto the 
street far below, sending people scur- 
rying to shelter. 

Paul walked slowly to a policeman 
who was as white as his uniform. He 
stuck one finger into the policeman’s 
stomach. The officer bent double, 
coughing and gasping. 

“The mathematics,” the short man 
was trying to tell Chotiner. The 
mathematics. The thing works both 
ways. Us in his world, or him in our 
world — unstoppable! ” 

June stomped a couple of sizeable 
holes in the tile flooring, just to prove 
her own powers, grasping the situa- 
tion. 

“I think,” Paul told her, “we’re su- 
permen in the world of the future, like 
Will Wilson is in ours.” 

“Maybe it’s because the future is 
as unreal to us as the past is to them,” 
June said, snickering and tittering 
nervously out of sheer relief. 

Paul turned suddenly, grasped the 
shaken Chotiner by the shoulders, 
and squeezed a little. Chotiner yelped. 

“You get Will Wilson out of our 
past and back into the future where he 
can’t do any harm,” Paul ordered. “If 
you don’t, I’ll tear out every television 
cable in this building, and ‘The World 
Is Yours’ will be sued for so much 
money by the network that it’ll never 
get onto the air again.” 

“And I’ll go to your factories, and 
pour so much lye into Sanisoap that 
it’ll eat open every housewife’s hands 
in the country,” June threatened. 



An hour later, they were in Chot- 
iner’s office. Montague hustled in, 
Will Wilson in tow, after a hurried 
trip in the time-car. Wilson, oddly, 
didn’t pay any attention to June. 
Montague pulled a prescription from 
his wallet and sent a messenger to 
have it filled, rubbing his stomach 
worriedly. 

Wilson looked crushed, but Paul 
was wrong when he ascribed it to los- 
ing dictatorial powers. 
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“After you ran off with the time- 
car, I thought of the ideal solution,” 
Montague whispered to Paul, out of 
Wilson’s hearing. “It might have end- 
ed your troubles, even if you’d never 
discovered your own powers — the pow- 
ers anyone has out of his own time. 
That friend of yours, Ann — she agreed 
to impersonate June.” 

“Ann impersonate me?” June asked, 
amazed. 

“Yes. I took Wilson out to see her, 
and told him it was June. He almost 
fainted when he saw Ann’s face. She 
had even painted a couple of circles 
under her eyes with grease paint. I 
convinced Will that those photos he’d 
fallen in love with were really Ann, 
and had simply been retouched to look 
different. He lost a lot of enthusiasm 
for 1953, then and there; and it didn’t 
take much convincing to bring him 
back to his own time.” 

CUDDENLY, Chotiner exploded. 

“But Wilson won our contest 1 
We’re legally bound to give him this 
woman, even if he doesn’t know that 
she’s the one he wants.” Wilson him- 
self had wandered disconsolately away 
by now. 

The tiny man with thick glasses fi- 
nally succeeded in making himself 
heard by breaking into a desperaJte 
shout: 

“But, Mr. Chotiner, I’ve been try- 
ing to tell you for hours what I found 
in our records.” He turned to Paul, 
and asked: “Mrs. Stears is a model, 
isn’t she?” 

“She was.” 



“Well, I looked up in our files and 
found that those were Sanisoap ad- 
vertisements that Wilson fell in love 
with. Mrs. Stears modeled for the pic- 
tures. That means she was an employe 
of Sanisoap at the time. So if Wilson 
had taken her as his woman, after go- 
ing into the past, that would have 
made the winner of our contest a mem- 
ber of the family of one of our em- 
ployees. That’s against the contest 
rules, so the whole thing was against 
the law from the start.” 

“Will you let us go back to our time 
and promise to keep Wilson out of 
trouble?” Paul asked. 

“You can have the time-car,” 
Montague replied. “I think that Sani- 
soap is going to have to turn time- 
travel over to the government. It’s en- 
tirely too much trouble. Even time- 
travel isn’t worth ulcers.” 

Paul and June sat in the time-car, 
and he explained the workings of the 
dials to her, before sending them back 
to their own time. 

“Don’t you have any urge to go 
exploring in time?” June asked. 

“Not in time,” Paul said. His hand 
unconsciously crept toward the prob- 
ability-dial that had brought him to 
Lizbet. Then he threw his right hand 
around June, pulled her close to him, 
and with the left hand adjusted the 
mechanism for 1953 on their own 
probability scale. 

“Let’s go home,” he said. Lizbet 
would stay with King Arthur and the 
looking-glass land in his memory. 









Remembered Words 



The time has come for Willis Freeman, Gunter Stave, and C. C. Custer 
to write in and let us know what originals from our January Issue that 
they'd like to own; they are the authors of the letters you readers found 
most memorable. 

If any of you winners from previous Issues have not written In, better get 
to it — conventions are coming around, and we donate originals that 
haven't been spoken for, or written about, after a reasonable time. 




fan that the article dealt with the fu- 
ture; it detailed the principal features 
of a thousand-mile-an-hour, delta-wing 
fighter.” Of the present story, he 
notes, “I share a fannish interest in 
gadgets. There are several super-gad- 
gets in the story, but they are visible 
to the reader only indirectly.” Which, 
for our money, is as it should be. 

Walter Kubilius is one of the many 
scribes to have come up from the ranks 
of the “fans”, first appearing in the 
June 1941 issue of Stirring Science Sto- 
ries with a yarn entitled, “Trail’s End”. 
He’s collaborated with Fletcher Pratt 
on a few occasions, and his stories have 
been well-liked in general; one of his 
best is “The Day Has Come”, which 
was reprinted in the 12th issue of the 
Avon Fantasy Reader. 

At the present moment, reports upon 
Harry Warner Jr’s first story, “Cold 
War”, haven’t reached me in large 
enough numbers to be indicative; I’ll 
merely refer you to our last issue for 
information upon him, and note that 
the present novelet is in a different 
vein. 

Lester del Rey needs little introduc- 
tion, as he’s appeared in our pages 
often before, and in the pages of many 
other science-fiction magazines — as 
well as with the novel, “Marooned On 
Mars”, one of the Winston series. He’s 



author of one of the better popular vol- 
umes on atomic energy, “It’s Your 
Atomic Age”; is presently editor of 
several science-fiction magazines; and 
his first story appeared in the April 
1938 issue of Astounding Science Fic- 
tion— a. well-remembered work, en- 
titled, “The Faithful”. The current 
article digs into the background of the 
novelet he did for our initial issue of 
Dynamic Science Fiction, “I am To- 
morrow”. A number of readers asked 
me, “What about this Silas McKin- 
ley?” Well, here’s something about 
McKinley, and his theories. 

• 

HTHIS BEING an anniversary issue, 
now is as good a time as any to 
discuss the inside story of our covers, 
and of science-fiction magazine covers 
in general. 

When Hugo Gernsback started the 
ball rolling, back in 1926 with Amazing 
Stories, there was no question about 
whether the cover was supposed to 
illustrate some story in the magazine 
(except for an occasional “contest” 
cover). And I, as well as a sizeable 
fraction of other readers (it’s a temp- 
tation to say, “the majority of other 
readers”, but I have no way of being 
sure about this), looked forward to 
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see who among my favorite authors 
would “cop” the next month’s cover, 
as much as anything else. (Edmond 
Hamilton and Jack Williamson were 
notorious “cover-coppers” in the 1928- 
1938 period.) Then, in the late 30’s 
and early 40’s, we suddenly began to 
see science- fiction magazines with cov- 
ers which illustrated nothing whatso- 
ever in the issue. I felt cheated: and, 
from the comments of other readers, I 
wasn’t the only one. 

The original practice was to give an 
artist (for many years, the famous 
Frank R. Paul ) a manuscript — with or 
without specifications as to the scene 
you wanted him to illustrate for the 
cover — and go on from there. There 
were, however, drawbacks to this sys- 
tem. 

1. Often the best stories didn’t have 
the kind of scene that made a good 
cover. 

2. Sometimes the artist didn’t “get 
it right”. 

3. More frequently, some compro- 
mise had to be made for the sake of a 
good “display” frontispiece: thus, a 
scene which the author described as 
taking place on Earth came out on the 
magazine with a flashy red back- 
ground. Snide comments from readers 
about the “red skies”, “yellow skies”, 
etc., were frequent in letter-depart- 
ments. In other instances, certain as- 
pects of the scene would have to be al- 
tered. (Artists have frequently told me 
that most authors visualize their scenes 
horizontally — fine for a double-spread 
illustration, but difficult-to-impossible 
when the artist has to plan his picture 
for a predominately-vertical display.) 
The end-result was very often a cover 
which was adequate-to-excellent so far 
a newsstand-display went, but which 
brought forth the well-known query, 
“Why doesn’t the artist read the 
story?” (In some cases, the artist was 
just given a verbal description; in oth- 
ers, a few typewritten sentences, or a 
couple of paragraphs. Actual instances 
of the artist’s not following a story 
when he had every opportunity to do so 
were in the minority.) 



Later on, time-schedules, plus the 
necessities for display, forced editors 
to try a different approach, when they 
wanted a cover which did illustrate 
some story in the issue. A cover was 
painted to conform with the many ne- 
cessities of the situation, and set up; 
then an author was called in to write 
a story around the cover. 

Theoretically, this should be the 
ideal solution. In actual practice, 
things often went wrong with it. 

1. It had to be a rush job, and/or 
space was short; this frequently re- 
sulted in stories which were poor to 
barely-competent. 

2. The author did not see the cov- 
er, but merely got a sketchy descrip- 
tion. 

3. The author didn’t remember the 
cover very well. 

4. Author saw cover, and remem- 
bered it well enough, but didn’t make 
too much of an effort to follow through 
on detail. 

So, in the end, many readers had 
the same complaint: “Why doesn’t the 
artist read the story?” 

When Future started, in 1950, I wa3 
determined that each cover should bear 
some connection with a story in the 
book; for the first issue, a paragraph 
was inserted into the lead novelet to 
account for the cover; with the second 
issue (there was more time, then) a 
story was revised for that purpose; 
for the third issue, I already had a 
story which, coincidentally, fitted the 
general mood of the cover. The fourth 
issue contained a story written direct- 
ly around the cover. The fifth issue 
had a cover painted from a story on 
hand— and that cover was one of the 
best-liked of the first volume. (It was 
from James MacCraigh’s “The Genius 
Beasts”.) I tried to do the same thing 
with the initial issue of Science Fiction 
Quarterly, but extended conferences 
with the inner office forced out a fin- 
ished job which was little more than a 
reference to some background-detail in 
the lead story. 

Thus, while either system can re- 
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suit in a good cover, which is an ade- 
quate illustration for a good story, both 
systems can go off, one way or anoth- 
er. 

My feeling is that the second ap- 
proach — getting a story written around 
the cover — is more sound, basically; it 
requires more effort from both editor 
and author, but when we “hit", we 
have something worth while. Jones’ 
“Doomsday’s Color-Press”; B 1 i s h ’ s 
“Testament of Andros”; and the pres- 
ent cover-story are, I think, good ex- 
amples of success here. All of them are 
stories which might not have been writ- 
ten otherwise. The first two used the 
cover as symbolic of the story (every- 
thing in the cover was accounted for, 
but the scene was not taken as an 
outright illustration); Vance used the 
picture as a direct scene. My instruc- 
tions to the authors, these days are: 
“Take either course you like, but be 
sure that you account for everything 
you see in the cover; and, while this 
need not be the most important scene 
in the story, if it is an illustration, it 
can’t be just a bit of background-de- 
tail. The finished job must be such 
that the reader will think that the 
artist had either reproduced a scene 
faithfully, or, having read and digested 
the story, has grasped the basic ele- 
ments, and has symbolized them in his 
painting.” 

Looking at it, realistically, I can’t 
expect to have an outstanding story 
written around each and every cover; 
but there’s no justification for a me- 
diocre one. I’m aware that some of the 
cover stories haven’t been all they 
might have been; so, if you feel that 
way about any such story in the future, 
I’m the one to blame for it. 

And I’m open to re-consideration on 
policy if anyone wants to argue the 
point. 

JjrfteAA 

PHILADELPHIA REPORT 

Dear RWL: 

Thanks for your encouraging words and 
your help in regard to the 11th World 



Science Fiction Convention. The only way 
that we’re going to be able to put on the 
best Convention ever held is if "pros” 
and fans join together. 

The biggest news at this point is, of 
course, that Willey Ley is going to be the 
guest of honor and principal speaker at 
the banquet, which will probably be sched- 
uled for Sunday night, September 6, in 
the magnificient Bellevue Stratford ball- 
room. No more need be said, for those 
of us who have followed Willey’s career 
from the days in the 30’s — when he wrote 
occasionally for Thrilling Wonder Stories 
— know that his talk will be one of the 
highlights of s-f activity any year. 

Incidentally, the Bellevue has given all 
fans who attend the convention a special 
pre-inflation rate on rooms; and it’s set for 
all the rooms in the hotel — not just these 
in some corner: $6 for singles, $10 for 
doubles. All you have to do is send your 
reservation directly to the Bellevue Hotel, 
Philadelphia 3. A good thing to do at the 
same time you send that $1 to Box 2019, 
Philadelphia 3 for your convention mem- 
bership. 

Things have been moving fast here; but, 
of course, a great deal of what is going to 
happen — particularly in regard to the pro- 
gram — can’t be announced yet, because it’s 
too early. One thing, though: we’d like 
to hear from any fans — either as indi- 
viduals or as clubs — who have suggestions 
for the program. If you’ve got some pro- 
gram that made a hit when you put it on 
for your club, if you’ve got someone you’re 
dying to hear, let us know so we can see 
what may be arranged. Remember, no con- 
vention — whether in Philly in ’53, or any- 
place else in the galaxy — can be successful 
if it does not reflect the general interests 
of all of pro-dom and fandom, rather than 
the pet interest of some clique. I think 
that the cooperation and the active support 
we’re getting from various of the eastern 
clubs — ESFA, Hydra, the New York 
Science-Fiction Circle, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington — to name just a few — 
and the invaluable help we’re getting from 
members of those clubs who are on the 
working committees and on the Executive 
Committee — proves that cooperation among 
the s-f fan groups pays off. 

To ramble along, one of the things I 
specially remember about the Chicago 10th 
World is that excellent ballet. I think that 
I can promise all convention members that 
Philly will provide such a "first”. Rumors 
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are interesting at this stage; we will be 
hard-pressed to match the ballet — and the 
entire 10th convention. 

But we’re giving it a try. 

About all that's left is to remind you 
once again to get that buck ($1.00 in pre- 
or-post-inflation currency, just so "Jawge” 
is still smiling) to Box 2019, Philadel- 
phia 3, so you, too, will be a member 
of the 11th World Science Fiction Conven- 
tion. 

— Tom Clares on 

DISSENT REGISTERED 

Dear Sir: 

We would like to comment on Mr. Leo 
Louis Martello’s article on hypnotism, in 
your January number. Mr. Martello is a 
gentleman of considerable attainments, with 
whom we have had friendly correspon- 
dence; we admire him as one of the few 
bold enough to have spoken out in print 
for unpopular causes — among them that 
of H. P. Blavatsky, founder of the Theo- 
sophical Movement. At the same time, 
our mission being to distribute truth as 
best we know it, in regard to subjects 
bordering on the psychic and occult, we 
regret to differ with him on some of the 
points raised in his article, as follows: 

1. That a person cannot be hypnotized 
without his knowledge, and/or that a crowd 
cannot be hypnotized. 

It happens that we have a personal 
friend in India who has more that once 
seen the famous and much-disputed "rope 
trick,” and other seeming impossibilities. 
But on one of these occasions a photog- 
rapher was present, and recorded the pro- 
ceedings by a series of shots. The nega- 
tives showed nothing but the yogi and 
his assistant in commonplace attitudes, and 
the surrounding crowd. Of course the 
credibility of a witness is always open to 
question; but the business and social 
standing of the man in question is such 
that he would be credited without hesita- 
tion on any other matter. Moreover, others 
have told us the same story. 

Madame Blavatsky herself, who spent 
many years studying such phenomena, has 
said that hypnosis can be carried out entire- 
ly without the knowledge of the victim; 
and for those who credit the reality of the 
"Mahatmas," who transmitted the Theo- 
sophical philosophy through her, we have 
the word of one of these that nothing is 



easier — at least for an East Indian oper- 
ator — than to hypnotize one unknown to 
himself. (Mahatma Letters, p. 216.) It is 
true that the term "mesmerism” rather 
than "hypnotism” is used; but in those 
days, 1881, the terms were usually snyony- 
mous. In any case, the modern hypnotist 
usually has not the least idea whether it is 
really hypnotism or mesmerism that he is 
using. 

Some corroboration comes from a curi- 
ous angle; psychologists investigating high 
accident-rates on super-highways, have 
concluded that, under some driving con- 
ditions, there occurs just the sort of monot- 
onous sound effects combined with dulling 
of the optic nerves, that have been found 
potent in producing hypnotism. 

2. That no case has been recorded where 
a person has committed a crime under 
hypnosis. 

Here again we have a field for dispute 
as to what "recorded” means. A number 
of cases have been described, some of 
them in the annals of Theosophical litera- 
ture themselves; and at least one person 
has been convicted and sentenced for 
bringing about crime under hypnosis. (A 
French case, as we recall it; unfortunate- 
ly we do not have the reference at hand.) 
Whether a description of such a case is a 
"record” or not, is again a matter of the 
credibility of witnesses. 

Mr. Martello mentions laboratory-experi- 
ments tending to show that one cannot 
be hypnotized into doin^ anything against 
his moral nature; but himself admits that 
the experiments are unavoidably "gim- 
micked” — unloaded guns; glass preventing 
damage by acid-throwing; etc. On the other 
hand, we have detailed descriptions of 
cases such as those where the subject was 
told that a tree was an enemy, and upon 
being given a dagger, stabbed the tree with 
great fury. But he did not know that it was 
a tree. There are many such experiments 
recorded. Even if the theory was true that 
one cannot be made to act against his moral 
nature, what does that mean? Modern psy- 
chology agrees with ancient "occultism” that 
in each of us is hidden a beast, a murderer, 
kept in check only by the restraints of the 
conscious mind, by conscience, or by cau- 
tion. The effect of hypnosis is to remove 
such inhibitions and to supersede them by 
the will and intent of the operator. Under 
such an influence, there is no predicting 
which one of us may turn out to be a 
criminal — if the hypnosis is deep enough 
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and the operator’s will strong enough real- 
ly to eliminate the imposed inhibitions. In 
any case, if the crime is brought about, 
society is damaged regardless of whether 
it was against the moral nature of the 
agent or not. There are millions of people 
who refrain from crime only for the fear 
of consequences — as the Boston police 
strike proved. Remove such fears, and 
what have you? 

The most disquieting feature is that a 
crime committed by a hypnotized agent is 
almost impossible to detect. If the operator 
is competent at all, he will introduce a 
post-hypnotic suggestion against confession 
or self-betrayal, of power equal to the one 
stimulating the crime; and the agent him- 
self would never suspect that a crime had 
been committed at all. For all anyone 
knows, an untold number of such uncon- 
scious criminals could be walking around 
among us free — and perhaps an equal 
number of others caught and convicted in 
the sincere conviction that they were vic- 
tims of frameups or mistaken identity. 

3. We have also to disagree about Mes- 
mer. He did not go up a blind alley; he 
went up a very important road that others 
have failed to see at all. The "mesmeric 
fluid’’ is an actual fact in nature — we 
know it to be so, and not entirely from 
books either. There is a certain interrela- 
tion between its use and that of hypnosis 
as such, having to do with the function 
of tlie will in both cases; too complex to 
be explained in a communication of this 
sort. The people who investigated Mesmer 
messed about with the subject from various 
angles until they discovered hypnotism, or 
“suggestion,” as such, thought they had the 
whole story, and forgot about the "mes- 
meric fluid,” in which lie many potentiali- 
ties beyond the scope of hypnotism. It is 
they, rather than Mesmer, who went up 
the blind alley. The word "mesmerism” was 
quickly applied to what, in reality, was 
hypnosis. In time it was superseded for 
"hypnosis” and "mesmerism” was thrown 
cut of the window entirely. 

The phenoinena of the two processes 
can easily be confused, and one can be 
used while the operator thinks he is using 
the other; but in many respects — especially 
the ethical — some of the effects differ as 
night from day. 

4. We cannot agree that damage can- 
not be done by hypnotism. In addition to 
the above, we have before us a highly 
authentic article from the San Francisco 



Chronicle for November 13, 1952, giving 
facts, authorities, and data, very much to 
the contrary. It carries all the more force 
in that the warnings in It are given by 
hypno-therapists of many years’- practice 
themselves. The main objections are 
summed up as follows: 

"As real science studied and experiment- 
ed, pseudo-science pounced on public in- 
terest. Result: a growing boom in amateur 
hypnotism. 

"Hypnotism is based on submission to 
authority. It is the response of child to 
parent, follower to leader. To be hypno- 
tized you must say in effect. 'Tell me what 
to do.’ 

"Leading psychiatrists and experts in the 
field have discovered that nearly everyone 
would like to be hypnotized. The lure? 
Escape from reality, from indecision. 

"But science points out these dangers: 

(1) Where hypnotism removes symptoms, 
an illness may be obscured or prolonged; 

(2) Where hypnotism tampers with a 
mental illness, and not its causes, a per- 
sonality may be in danger; (3) Where 
hypnotism promises mastery of the mind, 
a habit as bad as narcotics may be formed. 

"Case histories bear out these warnings.” 

The case histories are given. 

Theosophy traditionally objects to hyp- 
notism — even in the hands of experts — 
for the reasons given by these authorities, 
but also because of deep-seated psychic 
and spiritual effects that would not come 
consciously under their observation. Mes- 
merism — that would be another matter, in 
proper hands. To our mind, when psychol- 
ogy went off the deep end over hypnotism, 
and stigmatized mesmerism as an illusion, 
one of the great scientific detours took 
place. 

As we say, we respect Mr. Martello, 
but suggest that there is still quite a terra 
incognita that he could turn his attention 
to if so minded. 

We might say in closing that his sugges- 
tion of the use of hypnotism in war leaves 
us cold — with cold chills, that is. The 
spectacle of millions of marching soldiers 
artificially rendered immune to fear, and 
unhumanly resistant to wounds, might be 
appealing to some if our soldiers are in 
question. But ours are one to twenty 
against Soviet and Asiatic troopers, and it 
is just such gentry as control them who 
would be least hesitant to use the method. 
But as a simple matter of fact, hypnotism 
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or suggestion is a very old dodge in war. 
Self-hypnosis was the basis of the famous 
"berserk fury" of the Vikings; of the 
Malayan "runner amok;” of the charging 
fanatics at Khartoum, and similarly with 
many other cases. All these had a basis 
of religious fanaticism — the most potent 
"fetish” for suggestion or hypnosis. (Inter- 
estingly enough, the Chronicle article men- 
tions that hypnotism is thousands of years 
old, and cites the Hindu fakirs of ancient 
times. The word "faker” comes from their 
name, but some of them were far from 
fakers.) 

Editors, "Theosophical Notes.’’ 



REBUTTAL 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

In reply to the Editors of Theosophical 
Notes: They had gone off into the realm of 
the occult. I change nothing in my hyp- 
notism article, as it’s backed by the weight 
of authority. I’ve given facts which can 
be checked in any one of the books men- 
tioned. The Theosophical Editors have 
given hearsay and wnat they want to be- 
lieve is the truth. Populus visit decipi, de- 
cipiatur — people who wish to be deceived 
are deceived. 

Though I’m interested in Mme. Blavat- 
sky and Theosophy, that doesn’t blind me 
to the truth. Mme. Blavatsky, in 1881, was 
in no position to talk authoritatively about 
hypnosis. It’s been just the past fifty years 
that hypnotism had really "come of age. 

Anyone who rereads my article, and 
checks the references, and then reads the 
Theosophical Editors’ letter will be able to 
form an independent conclusion of who’s 
right. They have given no concrete refer- 
eflccs or evidence to substantiate their 
claims. I repeat: There s not one single 
case of a crime committed under hyp- 
nosis. Yes, you will hear descriptions of 
some. But have you ever tried to trace 
these down? I have; they were usually the 
figments of an overactive imagination. 

Critics of hypnotism have always harped 
upon the "submission to authority” angle. 
And the odd part of it is that this is half 
true. Every child who goes to school plays 
a submissive part; the teacher the domi- 
nant one. Our entire social and family 
structure is based on this. The hypnotist 
does not control you. He merely points out 
the way. Hypnosis all takes place in the 



subject’s own mind; the hypnotist is just 
the guide. For instance you can go to 
Florida. A guide will show you the beau- 
tiful spots, but he cannot see and enjoy 
them for you. The same thing in hypno- 
tism. Again I’ll quote Freud loosely: The 
only people who criticize hypnotism are 
those who have worked very little with 
it, or not at all. (Volume V of Freud’s 
Collected Papers, translated by Ernest P. 
Jones.) 

As for the Indian rope trick: Harry 
Houdini, and many other famous magi- 
cians, have offered thousands of dollars to 
any one who could do it. The money has 
never been collected. As for the trick part 
of it, I . suggest you read "The Old And 
New Magic” by Henry Ridgely Evans 
(Open Court Pub. Co.. 1906) or any of 
Harry Houdini’s books. 

I’d like to point out something: A per- 
son under hypnosis is always protected 
by his superego. His hearing, and other 
senses, are highly sensitised. He knows 
conciously or unconsciously that if he’s 
stabbing a tree, he’s stabbing a tree. I’ve 
done hundreds of hypnoses personally and 
during experiments any time I’ve ever 
given a subject a suggestion of ridicule, he 
immediately woke up. Since the "Editors” 
have passed dogmatic opinions on hyp- 
nosis, I’m sure they’ve had some personal 
experience with the subject. I might add 
that when I first got interested, I clung 
to many of the misconceptions which they 
stated in their letter. After much 
study, experimentation, lecture-demonstra- 
tions and attending lectures by Dr. Lewis 
R. Wolberg, author of Hypnoanalysis and 
Medical Hypnosis (in 2 vols.) and ad- 
vance-readings I’ve gradually relinquished 
these too-easily-accepted opinions. They 
don’t hold up under the harsh light of 
trial-and-error tests. 

Mesmer paved the way; pioneered the 
field. But his magnetic fluids! The Editors 
know "the 'mesmeric fluid’ is an actual 
fact in nature!” How do they? Can it be 
photographed ? X-rayed ? What proof is 
there of such a fluid. Scientists have 
searched years for the answer. And don’t 
hide behind the screen of the Mahatmas! 

It’s taken years for hypnotic researchers 
to get rid of all the popular misconcep- 
tions, and I can’t allow such a letter as 
that of the "Editors” appear in print 
without an answer. The sincere reader 
need only refer to such authoratative books 
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as the following: "Hypnoanalysis” by Dr. 
Wolberg; "Hypnotherapy” by Brenman 
and Gill; "Doctors of the Mind” by 
Marie Beynon Rey; "Hypnotism Gomes Of 
Age” by Wolfe and Lowenthal: "Story Of 
Hypnotism” by Robert W. Marks ; also 
"Rebel Without A Cause” by Dr. Robert 
M. Lindner, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service. This books tells how a criminal 
psychopath was successfully treated under 
hypnosis. Also read "Men Under Stress” 
by Roy R. Grinker and John P. Spiegel. 
Latter tells how it was used by army psy- 
chiatrists for the rehabilitation of malad- 
justed veterans. 

— Leo Louis Martello, Director AMERI- 
CAN HYPNOTISM ACADEMY, 49 West 
85th Street NEW YORK 24, N. Y. 

(In reference to the much-debated ques- 
tion of whether a person will, or will not 
commit a “crime”, under hypnosis, and 
whether a person’s “moral sense” will or 
will not deter him from following hyp- 
notic suggestion toward “crime”, it seems 
to me that there are a couple of very im- 
portant considerations which most argu- 
ments I’ve seen have overlooked. 

1. What and when is a “crime”? The 
most sensible definition that I have heard 
is simply, “A crime is any action for which, 
upon conviction, the current law provides 
a penalty.”' To sell a bottle of whiskey in 
New York City, was not a crime in 1914; 
it was a crime in 1924; it was not a crime 
late in 1934. It was not a crime in Canada 
at any time during the period between 1914 
and 1934, and is not today. 

2. What is the person’s “moral sense”? 
Yv’hat is the person’s “normal” behaviour? 
(As opposed to possible “abnormal behavi- 
our” resulting from hypnosis) Despite the 
person’s “religious convictions”, what is his 
or her actual practice? If the subject, for 
example, is a hired assassin by profession, 
and is engaged in “committing crimes” upon 
occasion, what reason is there to assume 
that he or she would suddenly be restrained 
from such practice by any subconscious pro- 
tection that supposedly protects one while 
under hypnosis? If the subject, let us say, 
is of the Roman Catholic faith, but one 
given to frequent violation of the rule 
against eating meat on Friday, under or- 
dinary circumstances. Is there any reason 
to suppose that he or she would not do so 
while in the hypnotic state? (From the 
theological point of view, I believe this 
cdfcld be called a crime, inasmuch as the 
Church provides a penalty for this act.) 
Yet, such an act is definitely “against the 
subject’s religious convictions”. 

Or, let us say that the subject is firm 
enough in his or her practice to resist any 
temptation toward meat-eating on Friday, 
and the hypnotist assures the patient that 
it is now Saturday, tells him or her that 



he’s very hungry, and offers the victim a 
juicy steak. Is there any reason to suppose 
that our subject’s subconscious would rescue 
him? (And this, let me stress, is not a 
trivial matter to a devout Roman Catholic.) 

In reference to “mesmerism” and “hyp- 
notism”, I’d like to hear a brief explanation 
of the basic differences, having gone along 
with the general supposition that the latter 
was merely a development of the former.) 

• 

FAN-VET CONVENTION 

Dear Bob: 

Milton Luros did an excellent job with 
your January 1953 cover. 1 rate this cover 
among the best you’ve yet presented. The 
best in my mind was the May 1951 cover 
by Leo Morey. I'd like to see more of Leo 
Morey both inside and on the cover. You 
have some excellent Orban interiors in this 
Jan ’53 issue;, why not try Orban bn the 
covers? He has done some excellent work 
in this field. Of course, in my opinion 
there is none better than the “Dean of 
s-f artists”, Frank R. Paul! Why not try 
to get him to do some work for you? I 
always enjoy a good percentage of your 
stories, and this issue was no exception. 
I didn’t care for the article, though. 

I would like to inform your readers 
that the Fantasy Veterans Association is 
holding their "Third Annual Fan-Vet Con- 
vention” at Werdermann’s Hall, 3rd Ave- 
nue, at East 16th Street, New York City, 
N.Y. on April 19th, 1953. The affair starts 
at 1 PM. The doors to the hall will be 
open at 12 noon. You know the interesting 
affair we had last year. This year we plan 
to make it even better. As with last year’s 
convention, we plan a super, super-auction, 
with loads and loads of original covers and 
interiors from most of the science-fiction 
magazines — including Future, Science Fic- 
tion Quarterly and Dyjiamic Science Fic- 
tion. For the pro mag collectors, we have 
quite a few rare items to auction off. The 
chances are they will be able to fill that 
hole in their collection at a very reason- 
able price. As you and your readers well 
know, all the profits from this auction 
will be used by the Fan-Vets to send maga- 
zines and other s-f needs to the boys and 
girls in the Armed Forces overseas. 
Though current s-f magazines are donated 
to the Fan-Vets by the fans and readers 
of s-f, the post-office doesn’t donate 
postage — and donations of money are 
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never high enough to take care of this 
mighty big item. These annual conven- 
tions, and their auction, brings in enough 
money to keep the Fan-Vets supplied with 
postage-money for about a year. But as the 
needs for magazines overseas increases, so 
does the postage; so this year we are going 
all out to make this the best convention 
yet held and the auction the largest and 
most interesting. Remember there are no 
newsstands in Korea. 

There is no fee of any kind at these con- 
ventions; you just sign the registration and 
walk in to an afternoon of talks by many 
of the professional authors, editors and 
artists, plus the s-f fans and readers. I 
hope to see all of you there. 

— fames V. Taurasi, 137-07 32d Avenue, 
Flushing 54, New York 



THOUGHT-PROVOCATION 

Dear Sir: 

I have just finished the January issue of 
Future Science Fiction. Even though it is 
only the second copy I have read (have 
been Heading SF for years) my opinion of 
it is: Good science-fiction. 

Most of the stories were well-written, 
but my attention was drawn primarily to 
the featured novelet "Testament of An- 
dros” by James Blish. This story does not 
show a composition similar to the or- 
dinary sf appearing in your magazine; it 
makes you think about what you have 
read. If it does not do this to you, then 
you are not getting the full meaning of the 
story. 

The covers are, as you mentioned in 
"The Reckoning”, a little too "fleshy”. I 
am looking foward to your new covers, 
employing modern art-without the flesh. 

In its entirety, I think you have a good 
magazine, and hope you keep up the good 
work in the future. 

— Andrew Brandwein, 63-89 Saunders St., 
Rego Park 74, N.Y. 

(The manner of composition of “Testa- 
ment of Andros” was one of its most unusu- 
al features, although it wasn’t the whole 
thing, of course. I do not foresee a trend 
to this style of Writing, although I do feel 
that much could be done with the basic 
technique of varying presentation with the 
needs of a particular story. Obviously It 
could not have been written In the ordinary 
manner.) 



OBJECTION 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

The quick raising in price of Future to 
a .25 category came both as a surprise 
and a mild shock, if not only with me at 
least, to many of my fellow science-fantasy 
enthusiasts and friends. In words of one 
syllable: Future is not worth twenty-five 
cents. At least, not with ninety-eight printed 
pages, of which about twenty-four are 
composed of advertisements and fea- 
tures .... 

I am not always inclined to dissect and 
vivisect a science-fiction magazine, but 
consider that yours have probably the 
poorest interiors and reproduction. With 
very little change, they are the very first 
issue of Future, published over two years 
ago. The quality of paper is among the 
roughest and poorest; a blotting paper 
manufacturer ‘could make a fortune with 
it. Owing to limited space, the arrange- 
ment of your features, and most of your 
interior layout, is very crammed and run- 
together, which is again enhanced by the 
poor reproduction and highly-absorbent 
paper. 

I still have not said anything about the 
character .and quality of your articles and 
stories. Suffice to say, they are now on 
the same level as Startling Stories, etc., or 
about 5th to 6th place on the science-fic- 
tion field — which is saying a lot, consider- 
ing that there are about eighteen or twen- 
ty other science-fiction magazines below 
that rank in the business. Yet, I would 
think that even if one were to print the 
"Number One” grade of stories, under 
such circumstances as your present format, 
a lot would be "lost in the translation”. 
It’s often true that the jewel-box may 
make the jewel seem more lustrous, or that 
a person can enjoy a classical play more 
in the soft and cushioned seat of a 
Broadway theatre, than seated upon the 
stool in a basement nickelodeon. 

To Willis Freeman: anent the differ- 
ence between holding to the romanized 
and Grecian characters in letters, de Camp 
has been known to use the latter form in 
his "ch” or "k” sounds where a Greek 
background was used in his stories, al- 
though this is wrong, since the romanized 
form is correct. The Greek language 
(both modern and ancient) and alphabet 
do not have the letter "c”; therefore 
"kappa”, or the letter "k” is used at all 
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times instead. To retain the letter "k” in 
an English translation is a literary fal- 
lacy, for the translator might as well re- 
tain all Greek characters if he wishes to 
keep the entire group of letters and words 
in the “mood” of things. A translation 
of letters, especially from a non-romaic 
language and alphabet, must at all times 
be complete to be grammatically correct. 

I think this means that Wallace West 
was quite right in using the letter "c” in- 
stead of “k” in words having a Greek 
origin. Though de Camp is one of the 
better writers in the science-fantasy field 
today (although a de Camp-Pratt com- 
bination makes for a great and far bet- 
ter writer), considering his "The Glory 
That Was”, in the April 1952 issue of 
Startling Stories, I would suggest that Mr. 
LSdC could use a bit of boning up and 
study on the ethnic laws, anthropology, 
culture, and overall phases of both mod- 
ern and ancient Greece. As an old stu- 
dent of Ellas and the Hellenes, and prob- 
ably because I myself happen to be of 
Greek descent, I feel rather qualified to 
make, at least, this latter assertion. 

— Calvin Thomas Beck, 84-18 Elmhurst 
Avenue, Elmhurst 73, LI, NY 

(I’ll let Sprague answer you on the Greek 
business; for the rest, see the following 
letter.) 

NO OBJECTION 
Dear Editor: 

Having attained a position on the “soap 
box” it behooves me to say a few words 
in behalf of Future. First let it be said 
tho, that -I have come to regard you as 
the most intelligent and far-seeing of the 
present group of science fiction editors. 
A common fault of the majority seems 
to be the “Look at me, aren’t I wonder- 
ful” attitude. The prize examples of this 
are regularly rendered by the esteemed 
H. L. Gold, and the worthy personage of 
Raymond A. Palmer — both of whom have 
no qualms about blowing their own horn. 
They loudly proclaim to all concerned 
that without any doubt their mag is the 
“leader” in the field. Whereas you calm- 
ly state that you realize Future is not the 
greatest but that you attempt to bring us 
stories that on occasion rank with the 
best. In this you have succeeded. For a 
lowly "pulp” magazine, Future is re- 



markable in its consistent high quality of 
reading-material. 

Let us look at the Jan issue: we have 
such widely-read and often-published au- 
thors as James Blish, John Wyndham, H. 
B. Fyfe, Damon Knight, Bryce Walton, 
and Richard Wilson. This line-up would 
do credit to Astounding or Galaxy; you 
certainly need offer no apologies for this 
issue. And to those who sneer at Future 
merely because it happens to be a pulp 
magazine, I wish to inform them of the 
following. . . .John W. Campbell has 
been disturbed over the lack of material 
from the “Big Names” available to him. 
So you see that for a "pulp” 'line, you 
aren't doing badly at all. 

On the subject of the readers column, 
some fans stated that “Down to Earth” 
was the worst of any stf mag. I can't 
agree with that; most of the letters (to 
me at least) are very interesting. How- 
ever, a few of them are of such a length 
that it necessitates publishing fewer let- 
ters, thus making for little competition in 
the quest for originals. 

Might I interject a short “plug” at thi? 
point? Here ’tis: The Missouri Science- 
Fantasy League is looking for members; 
won’t all Missouri fans interested in 
joining please write either myself, or 
Larry Touzinsky, 2911 Minnesota Ave- 
nue, St. Louis, Missouri, (end of "plug”). 

Award original pic’s to (1) Dave 
Hammond, (2) Gunter Stave, (3) Charles 
Custer. 

Now proving that I "practice what I 
preach” I will close this letter. May some 
of the 2-and-3-page contributes take the 
hint. 

— Paul Mittelbuscher, Sueet Springs, Mis- 
souri. 

(Well, Paul, far be it from yours truly 
to make any claims for modesty; those who 
accuse me of it just don’t know me, see? 
The gimmick is that when you’re sure of 
yourself you don’t have to go around shout- 
ing at the top of your voice. 

Seriously, I’ve no objection to anyone 
blowing his own horn, so long as he can 
produce a pleasing tone. But, being a lazy 
cuss, and sort of imaginative, I refrain — 
if I don’t yap too much, maybe the readers 
will find Future pretty fair; but if I tell 
everybody it’s terrific — then I’ll be in 
trouble, should they think otherwise. Why 
borrow trouble when I have plenty as 
things stand?) 

• 

[Turn To Page 92] 
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FUTURE Science Fiction 

YOU TAKE YOUR CHOICE 

Dear Bob; 

Dr. Beck implies that he found my pic- 
ture of Periclean Athens in "The Glory 
That Was”, inaccurate, though without stat- 
ing any particulars. I could reply that since 
this "Periclean Athens” was a synthetic one 
anyway, any discrepancies between it and 
the real thing would have to be blamed on 
the experts employed by the world-c-m- 
peror to set the show up. However, as the 
story is eventually to be published in book 
form, I should very much like to have any 
specific errors called to my attention, so 
that I can correct them if I deem it expe- 
dient. 

As for the spelling of Greek names: 
down to about fifty years ago, it was uni- 
versal practice to use the Latinized forms, 
e. g. "Ancaeus”, "Carduchi”. Then people 
began using direct transliteration from the 
Greek, thus: "Ankaios”, "Kardouchoi”. (If 
you wish to be really pedantic, you may 
write: “Agkaios,” "Kardoukhci”.) This 

method has been gaining ground until, in 
the learned periodicals such as Isis and the 
American Journal of Archaeology, one 
finds about half the articles using one meth- 
od, and half the other. As equally good 
scholarly arguments can be advanced for 
either method, I should say that it were a 
matter of personal preference. 

After all, English-speaking people used 
to call a certain Russian emperor, "John the 
Terrible”, where we now say, "Ivan the 
Terrible” — though Peter the Great has not 
yet become Pyotr. 

L. Sprague de Camp 

TESTIMONIAL FOR ANDROS 

Dear Sir: 

I don’t believe my vocabulary is large 
enough to praise "Testament of Andros" 
the way I’d like to, and yet I’ll try. 

"Testament of Andros” was astounding, 
a work of art, a milestone in science-fic- 
tion writing. 

May I compliment you upon your ex- 
cellent taste in printing that manuscript? 
I had read Future before, but had not 
paid much attention to it. After reading 
T, Testament of Andros”, you may be as- 
sured that I’ll never let your magazine 
[Turn To Page 94] 
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TAKE OFF EXCESS WEIGHT! 



Don't Stay FAT - You Can LOSE 
POUNDS and INCHES SAFELY™"^ If" 8 



ond trim with Spot Reducer! 
Remarkable new invention 
which uses one of the most 
effective reducing methods 
employed by masseurs and 
furbish baths— MASSAGE! 



IKE a mogic wand, the "Spot 
M* Reducer” obeys your every 
wish. Most ony part of your 
body where it is loose and flobby, 
wherever you have extra weight and 
inches, the “Spot Reducer" can oid 
you in acquiring a youthful, slender 
and graceful figure. The beauty of 
this scientifically designed Reducer 
is that the method is so simple and 
easy, the results quick, sure ond 
harmless. No exercises or strict diets. 
No steambaths, drugs or laxatives. 



With th® SPOT REDUCE# you coo now enjoy fho benefit* of RELAXING, 
SOOTHING mouoge in the privocy of your own hornet Simple to v»o— ju»» 
plug in, grotp hondle ond opply over moil any port of the body— jtomoch, 
hipt. chest, neck, thigh*, orm*, buttock*, etc. The refoxing, toothing mo* 
vage break* down TATTY TISSUES, lone* the mutcle* ond Beth, ond the In- 
creoted owokened blood circulation corriet oway woste fol— help* you 
regoin ond keep o firmer ond more GRACEFUL FIGUREI 

YOUR OWN PRIVATE MASSEUR AT HOME 

When you v»e the Spot Reducer, it'* almost liko hoving your own private 
moutur ot home. It'* fun reducing thi* woyl It not only help* you reduce 
ond keep slim— but ol*o aid* in the relief of thote type* of oche* ond point 
—ond tired nerve* that con be helped by mouogel The Spot Reducer ft 
hondiomety made of light weight oluminum ond rubber ond truly o beauti- 
ful invention you will be thonkful you own. AC 110 volte. Underwriter* 
laboratory opproved. 



TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DAYS FREE IN YOUR OWN HOME! 



Mail this coupon with only SI for your Spot Reducer on opproval. Roy poitmon 
$8.95 plu» delivery— or send $9.95 (full price) ond w« ship postage prepaid. Use 
It for ten days in your own home. Then if not delighted return Spot Reducer for full 
purchase price refund. Don't deloy! You hove nothing to lose ■ except ugly, embar- 
rassing, undesirable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON now! 



LOSE WEIGHT 
OR NO CHARGE 



ALSO USE IT FOR ACHES AND PAINS 






CAN’T SLEEP: 

Relax with electric Spot Re- 
ducer. See how soothing its 
gentle massage can be. 
Helps you sleep when mot- 
«pge can be of benofb. 



MUSCULAR ACHES: 

A handy helper for transient 
relief of discomforts thot 
con be oided by gentle, 
relaxing massage. 



USED BY EXPERTS 

Thousands have lost weight 
this way — in hips, abdo- 
men, legs, orms, necks, but- 
tocks, etc. The same method 
used by stage, screen and 
radio personalities ond 
leading reducing solons. 
The Spot Reducer con be 
used in your spore time, in 
the privacy of your own 
room. 

ORDER IT TODAYI 



SPOT REDUCER CO., Dept. B-1 74 
318 Market St.. Newark. N. J. 

PIdoir lond mo tho Spot Reducer tor tO doy* trio? period. 
I encloee SI. Upon orrivol t will poy poitmon only Sl.M 
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Address , 



City State 
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NOSE TROUBLE? SINUS? 

MIRACLE CHLOROPHYLL 
Added A? KILL NASAL ODOR 



Here is QUICK 

mssivm/if 

If your nose feels /stuffy, drains excessive 
mucus constantly, brings on headaches, 
pains around the eyes, hawking with an-f 
noylng mucus dripping down your throat, 
here 1« a quick, blessed relief in a matter € 
of minutes, with amazing, new WIL-NOIE / 

NASAL RINSE, with pure Chlorophyll add- 
ed, which kills unpleasant nasal odor. The very first time 
you usa WKL-NOZK your nasal passages open up. mucus 
goes In a hurry, and cooling, soothing, mlracle-llka relisf 
Is yours, and your breath is pure. And so quick too. You 
feel Ilka living againl Send only $1.50 for generous sup- 
ply. (2 for $2.50 & 3 for $8.25). No C. 0. D. please. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed or your money refunded upon return 
of unused portion. Act nowl Send for WEL-NOZE trtth 
Chlorophyll added, today. 

DORINE CO., Dept. DA-5. Sex 795, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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If your plates are loose and shaky— 
seem to slip right out of your mouth 
—bring on gum soreness and other dis- 
comfort— we urge you to try Dorene New Permanent Re- 
llner that tightens, relines, and re-flts plates without 
paste or powder. Just apply on trouble-causing spots and 
place In your mouth. It molds perfectly and hardens per- 
manently. Harmless throughout, tasteless and odorless. 
Act now, quit suffering. Enjoy eating again. Send 
$1.25 for reliner, 2 for $2.00 will do for several 
plates. Money book If not delighted. No C.O.D. please. 
FREE— Six months’ supply of brushless cleaner With 
order. 

OORENE 00., Dept. DA-E. Box 795. Chios*© 90, Illinois 
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series of exclusive phonegreph records. 
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sot of SIX DIFFERENT songs on good 
quality 10-insh 76 R.P. M. records, 
sent prepaid for $4.95 in sealed 
pockope. Ne C.O.D. 's. 



NATIONAL. Dept. S38. 
BOX E — STA. E TOLEDO », OHIO 



SONGWRITERS 

Songs composed and PUBLISHED. Write 
for FREE Informetion to 

Nordyke Publishing Co., Dept. DA-2 
641 1 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood Cal. 



ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND NOVELTIES 

Our VEST POCKET series of ILLUSTRATED COMIC 
BOOKLETS art the kind that are PULLY ILLUSTRATED 
with comic characters. The NOVELTIES ere the kind 
MEN went for EXCITEMENT and AMUSEMENT. 16 
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LIVE WIRE NOVELTY CO., DEPT. 114-E 
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go unread again. I am in high hopes 
that I may again, some time in the near 
future, read a work half as good as this 
story. 

I read it once, sat there, thought it 
over, and reread it. I could not be satis- 
fied at leaving it like that. I read it 
again, and again, and again. Each time, 
something new came to mind. Each time, 
the story — or, should I say, six stories— 
took an entirely different meaning. 

I’ve read it four times since that night. 
Each time, I felt something stirring in 
me. It made me feel that something like 
this had happened, was happening, and 
would happen. The last time I read It, 
it frightened me — and I don’t frighten 
easily. 

I wondered how Mr. Blish’s mind 
worked, what went on inside him when 
he wrote "Testament of Andros". How 
did his imagination produce it? 

I wonder if it might be possible for 
me to contact Mr. Blish. I would feel 
very grateful if you could give me his ad- 
dress. 

I have read many books and stories, 
and I’ll probably read many more. But 
never any as good, startling, different — I 
find I have no adjectives to describe it, 
but I feel that you will understand. 

— Frances Faine, Box 1323, Avalon, Cat- 
alina Isle, California. 

(We can’t give you Mr. Blieh’s address, 
but we’ll see to it that he sees your letter/ 
and he can get in touch with you, if he’s 
willing and able — the gentleman is very 
busy, these days. 

“Testament of Andros’’ received much 
praise, but — as the ratings will show — 
there were a number of readers who dis- 
liked it, as 1 expected some would.) 

• 

APPRECIATION 

Dear Mr. Lowndes: 

Just a short line of appreciation for the 
improvements shown in your two maga- 
zines over the last part of 1952. As you 
know far better than I do, the profession- 
al stf field is now a very highly competi- 
tive one and it is good to see you accept- 
ing the challenge of the times. I’m not 
suggesting that you are yet up with the 
leaders; but at least you are giving us 
readable stories, which is more than can 
be said for some of your competitors. 

I have very little preference concerning 





DOWN TO EARTH 

actual type of story, other thasi to say I 
like them as near to home as possible. By 
that I mean; if an incident can be made 
t(5 conform with Mars in the 21st Century, 
then it appeals to me more than the same 
incident set on the eighth planet of Mira 
in the 31st Century. Similarly, an invasion 
of the Earth by the next band of wander- 
ing BEMs scares me a lot more than an 
invasion of the Solar System as a whole. 
After all, we are such a small place, it is 
possible we could be overlooked! 

Covers? Well, I like them conservative; 
but you haven’t got to sell them to me, 
so it doesn’t matter much. Keep the scanty- 
clad females off, if possible. They cannot 
compare with the girls on the slicks, any- 
way. 

The departments are good. I particular- 
ly like the articles of L. Sprague de Camp, 
a long-standing top-favorite of mine. 

Guess that is your ration of ego-boo for 
this time so keep up the good work during 
1953. 

— W. D. Verity, "Yale Apartments", 
Upper Edward Street, Brisbane Q’land, 
Australia 

(Well, it all depends upon whether those 
there BEM’s have homo-sap-detector units 
with them. If they have, of course, being 
highly intelligent, they’ll probably realize 
that Earth Always Win3, and give us a wide 
berth.) 
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FOUR HUNDRED 
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by Jack Vance 
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DUST THOU ART . . . 

by Kris Neville 

• 

MARTIAN RITUAL 

by Philip Latham 
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This Big Practical Book givg* full Infor- 
mation with working diagrams covering 
the principles, construction, ignition, 
service and repair of modern cars, 
trucks and buses. 

Diesel Engines, Hydramailc and 
Fluid Drives Fully Explained. 

A complete Guide of 1300 pages, with 
over 1500 illustrations showing inside 
views of the working parts, with instruc- 
tions for service jobs. 

IT PAYS fO KNOW 

How to fit pistons-How to locate engine 
knocks— How to fit connecting rod bearings 
—How to service main boarings-How to re- 
condition valves-How to time valves-How to 
adjust fan belts-How to adjust carburetors and 
chokes — How to rebuild a clutch — 

How to service automatic transmit- 
sions-How to service brakes-How 
to adjust steering gear-How to 
cope wP*S Ignition troubles-How to 
service dlsfributors-How to time Ig- 
nition-How to "tune up" an engine. 

COMPLETE • PAY $1 AMO. 

0 OST TH'S ASSISTANCE FOR 
-OUilSELP SIMPLY FILL IN AND 
MAIL COUPON TODAY. 

Step up your own skill with the fact* and flarurcs of your trade. Audels 
Mechanics Guides contain Practical Inside Trade Information In a 
handy form, Fully illustrated and Fnay to Understand. Highly En- 
dorsed. Check the book you want for? DAYS FREE EXAMINATION. 

Suud No Money, Nothing to pay Postman. 
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CUT HERE 




MAIL ORDER 

AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., 
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□ SHIPFITTERS HANDY BOOK, 250 Pages ... 1 

□ REFRIGERATION 8, Air Conditioning, 1280 Pgs. 4 
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□ POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE. 1500 Pages 4 
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□ ENGINEERS LIBRARY (3 Book Set)’ 9 
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SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLASSICS! 

1. "Meriian Martyr*" (Coleridge) 

2. "Valley of Pretenders" (Clive) 

3. "The Machine that Thought" (Callahan) 

4. "The New Life" (Coleridge) 

5. "The Voice Commands" (Clive) 

b. "Rhythm. Rides the Rochet" (Olsen) 

7. "Fantasy Boot No. I" 

8. "Strange Tales" 

9. "Horror Parade" 

10. "The Garden of Fear" 

SPECIAL DEAL : Complete Set of these 
TEN BOOKS for only $2 

Limited Quantity: Order Nowt 

WEHMAN BROS. Dep't D~4 
712 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 




COMPLETE SONG 
WRITING SERVICE 

We write the mueic for ycur 
words without charge on BO- 
50 basis. We send you records, copies and copy- 
right your song for you in Washington, u. 



GUARANTEED PUBLICATION 



We guarantee the publication of at least Wo 
songs each month by a legitimate B.M.I. nrasic 
publisher. The writers receive advance rr.yaUy 
and a standard royalty contract. The publisher 
pays all publication expenses. 



WHAT ARE YOUR CHANCES? 

If you have ability your chances a.re good. Now 
cong-writers become famous every year. Mayb# 
this is YOUR year. Publishers are constantly on 
the lookout fer good eongs. Turn your materiaJ 
over to a firm whose business is SONGWRITING. 



WRITE TODAY 

SEND TOUR POEM or lyric today for free ©*-• 
ami nation and complete information on our ex- 
ceptional offer, 

HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHSl 

®*F». K-5 ,1858 No. VIm St., Hollywood! 28, Calif. 
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GET THEE BEHIND 
ME, CUO 

( continued from page 65 ) 

be ripe for the pendulum to swing 
back to a full democracy again, judging 
by past experience. If you care to wait 
around, it should be interesting to see 
just what the answer to the present 
situation is. McKinley’s theories don’t 
help us there — they merely serve to 
show what can come of the weapons 
we have already. 

There are few romantic pictures in 
the world of the future that a careful 
study of interpretive history shows us. 
Without some trick solution to the 
problem, there can be almost no hon- 
est science-fiction written that isn’t 
pretty gloomy. Those planets won’t be 
peacefully colonized; that thriving 
Solar Federation of Democratic Worlds 
looks pretty dim; and the struggle of 
the young scientist against the red 
tape of his government looks like a 
thing he’d never dare to risk 




So, read your history books with 
care. By all means, take a look at the 
documentation for this picture to be 
found in “Democracy and Military 
Power”. Then, if you want to escape 
from the picture of history as it prob- 
ably will be, you might subscribe to 
all your science-fiction magazines, to 
see history as it might be if some of 
the ugly moods of that history were 
neglected. 

Gentlemen, I solemnly promise you 
I’ll have little to do with the Muse 
of History in future stories — and I’m 
sure the other writers will be as kind. 
Clio looks a little too much like her 
sister Melpomene, the Muse of 
Tragedy. It’s a lot more fun fooling 
around with Urania. 

Get thee behind me, Clio! 






Picture Appears On Paper For You To Trace! 



DRAW instantly 



NO EXPERIENCE! 
NO TALENT! 

NO LESSONS! 
NO SKILL NEEDED! 



NOW you can easily draw people, animals, or still life, or maps 
like an artist even if you have never drawn a straight line before. 

Th/s amazing new invention makes it 
easy for anyone to draw instantly I > 



Now you can easily copy any picture and you 
can easily enlarge or reduce anything you wish 
to draw. Students get better school marks with it 

DRAW ANY TYPE OF DRAWING 



£ Human figures, all objects, 
needlework, designs. 



O Dress designs, knitting, 
crocheting, etc— _ 




# Still life, bowls, 
furniture, fruit, etc. 



Copy maps, designs, 
decorations, blue prints 
for woodwork, machines,, 
knitting, needlework. 




lll^i linen "Easily Understood Tricks Of The 
INLLUUtU Artist’’. This valuable illustrated 
booklet, "Easily Understood Tricks 
Of The Artist” will be included with your Master Art 
Helper. This booklet will help you understand many of 
the techniques of the proper shading and proportion and 
so forth, that are used m drawing human figures and 
maps. And, will help you improve your drawing skill. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 10 DAY FREE TRIAL 

If the Master Art Helper doesn't help you to draw anything 
you want to draw. If you can’t draw people, animals, maps, 
figures, or anything else like a professional artist with this 
Master An Helper, return it within 10 days and your irv^ney 

will be refunded Standard Model $1.98 

MASTER ART HELPER CO. 

318 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 

EicelUet ter drawing required in icheel, e/fict, »hop, or itoro 




Now, anyone from 5 to 90 can easily draw, paint, or sketch almost 
anything quickly and accurately the very first time you use the Master 
Art Helper. You draw like a professional artist even if you have never 
drawn before. Thousands who were told they were ‘‘hopeless" at draw- 
ing. now draw like professional artists, and draw those "tough” maps 
and paintings with case! No matter what you want to draw with the 
use of the Master Art Helper, it is automatically seen on any sheet of 
paper, then you easily, quickly trace the picture on the paper because 
you already see it thcre-and in color too! It develops children's art 
ability and improves their drawing technique! With the Master Art 
Helper you will draw an accurate professional-type drawing that any- 
one would think an experienced artist had drawn. This often helps 
students to gel better grades in school! The Master Art Helper makes 
it easy to draw or copy anything you wish to draw larger or smaller or 
any size you wish, and is excellent for drawing MAPS usually required 
of students. It can be used easily on any table, board, or desk any- 
where, -at home or in school. The Master Art Helper is used to draw 
photographs both in-doors and out-doors. It requires absolutely no 
lessons or practice. If you write with a pencil you can easily draw any- 
thing with the Master Art Helper. The Master Art Helper can help you 
be popular and can give you lots of hours of enjoyment. 



HOW IT WORKS 

Simply look through 
the Master Art Helper 
and see what you want 
to draw right on the 
paper you are using. 
All you do is trace the 
drawing — like magic 
you have drawn a 
perfect professional 
picture' 



WIN POPULARITY! BE ADMIRED! 

Your friends will ask you to draw them and 
you will easily be able to do it. The Master 
Art Helper will make you popular. Thou- 
sands find that after a short time they can 
draw well without the Master Art Helper. It 
helps anyone to develop skills and artistic 
ability which often leads to a good paying 
career in art. Helps you draw window cards, 
maps, signs, portraits, living subects. and used 
by many store keepers. 



10 DAY FREE TRIAL! MAIL COUPON NOW! 



MASTER ART HELPER CO. Dept. 130 
318 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey 

Rush me the Master Art Helper and your booklet, "Easily 
Understood Tricks Of The Artist”. 

□ I enclose $1.98 send postage prepaid 

I understand I can return this merchandise after a 10 day trial and 
my money will be refunded. 

0 I enclose $2.98 send Deluxe Model. 

Name — 



City - 



-Zone. 



- State 



SENT ON APPROVAL 






THE RECKONING 



A Report on Your 
Votes and Comments 



The race between the Blish and Wyndham novelets was hot from the very 
first, and the final returns show them equal in point-numbers; however, the 
fact that 50% of the voters placed Andros first, as against 20% for the 
Wyndham seems to overbalance the tie, and put what most of you agree was 
an outstandingly different story in first place. 

Much praise, and a number of first-place votes, also came in for the 
Martello article. However, since so many of you have objected to the practice 
of listing articles along with stories on the rating-coupon, we’re not asking 
you to do it any more. We want to know if you like articles, so are listing 
them in a separate category from here on out. 

This time, it looks as if only a minority went for the Walton story — but 
this might be a stroke of luck for Bryce, after all. A number of tales that the 
voters turned thumbs down upon have been snapped up by anthologists. Fair 
enough as a consolation prize, I’m sure. 



Here’s how you rated our January offerings: 



1. Testament of Andros (Blish) 3.05 

2. Time Stops Today (Wyndham) 8.05 

3. The Compleat Collector (Fyfe) 8.58 

4. Hypnotism: Fact vs. Fiction (Martello) 3.76 

5. In the Beginning (Knight) 4.23 

6. Incident in Iopa (Wilson) 4.76 

7. Minority Decision (Walton) 5.29 



Send your coupon to FUTURE SCIENCE FICTION c/o Columbia 
Publications, Inc., 241 Church Street, New York 13, New York. 



Number these in order of your preference, to the left i 
of numeral; if you thought any of them bad, mark! 




an “X” beside your dislikes. 



» 



— 1. Ecological Onslaught (Vance) | 

— 2. Liberation Of Earth (Tenn) j 

— 3. Tenth-Level Enigma (Machado) j 

— 4. Judas Of The Spaceways (Kubilius) j 

—5. The World Is Yours (Warner, Jr.) | 

No 



Did )ou like the article? Yes 

Whose were the three best letters this time ? 

2 3 

General comment 
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To People 

Who Want to Write 

but can ’t get started 



that a beginner 
editor of Libeity 



Do you have that constant urge to write but fear 
hasn't a chance? Then listen to what the former 
said on this subject: 

"There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today than ever before. 
Some of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from the scene. Who 
will take their places? Who will be the new Robert W .Chambers, Edgar Wallace, 
Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness of achievement await the new 
men and women of power.” 

Writing Aptitude Test — FREE! 

T HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its 
object is to discover new recruits for the army of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article writing. 

The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of your 
latent ability, your powers of observation, imagination, dramatic 
instinct, etc. Not all applicants pass this test. Those who do are 
qualified to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the practical 
training given by big metropolitan dailies. 

This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you to 
write by writing! You develop your individual style instead of 
trying to copy that of others. 

Although you work at home, on your own time, you are constantly 
guided by experienced writers. 

You “cover” actual assignments such as metropolitan reporters 
get. It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new pro- 
gress. In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted “profes- 
sional” touch. Then you are ready for market with greatly im- 
proved chances of making sales. 

Mail the Coupon Now 

But the first step is to take the FREE Writing Aptitude Test. It 
requires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the coupon 
now! Make the first move towards the most enjoyable and profit- 
able occupation — writing for publication ! Newspaper Institute of 
America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. (Founded 1925) 




NIA WINS HIM 
SALARY RISE 



“I am in labor rela- 
tions. and 1 do the 
‘Lite’ and Look' type 
of picture stories for 
the company magazine. 
Shortly after enrolling 
in NIA. 1 received a 
written commendation 
and a salary increase 
for the human rela- 
tions' value of my sto- 
ries. Besides bringing 
salary increases and 
written commendations, 
writing, as NIA teaches 
it, has enabled me to 
get the attention of 
company executives." 
— A. W. Henning. 
1128 Vine St.. St. 
\ harles. Mo. 

NEIGHBORS PRAISE 
HIS ARTICLES 

"As a 'buy-product' of 
my. NIA Training, I 
have received a total of 
$73.00 for articles and 
material from Autobody 
and the .Reconditioned 
Car. The local weekly. 
City and Suburban 
Lite, printed one arti- 
cle und asked for 
more. When neighbors 
stop you on the street 
to say they read your 
piece, there’s nothing 
like it.” — George R. 
Maire. 114 9th St.. 
Laurel Gardens, Penn- 
sylvania. 



* 3 # 



Mr. ) 
Miss ( 
Mrs. ’ 
Address 



(All 



City 

correspondence 



Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York, 16, N.Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as 
promised in “Double Action” May. 



Zone State 

call on you.) 3I-E-663 



confidential. No salesman will 
□ Check here if Veteran. 



Copyright 1903 Newspaper Institute of America 



NOW! GET AMAZING NEW 
COMFORT and RELIEF with 



Patented 

[RUPTURE EASER, 




NO FITTING 
REQUIRED! 



• (or MEN 

• (or WOMEN 
•for CHILDREN 

• Over 500,000 
Double 5 4 95 _ Grateful Users! 



A strong form-fitting washable support designed to give you relief 
and comfort. Snaps up in front. Adjustable beck lacing and adjust- 
able leg straps. Soft flat groin pad — no steel or leather bands. 
Unexcelled for comfort, invisible under light clothing. Also used 
as after-operation support. Just measure around the lower part of 
your abdomen and specify right side, left side or double. Your 
RUPTURE- EASER is ready to wear — just adjust back lacing and 
leg straps — and you face the world again with confidence and 
comfort. The immediate relief is almost unbelievable. 

MOST EFFECTIVE HERNIA SUPPORT DEVISED 
Soft gentle support aids Nature relieve this serious affliction in 
the most effective way. Brings wonderful new freedom from fear 
and worry. No binding, torturing steel or leather bands. 
RUPTURE-EASER has helped thousands of users — restored them 
to useful comfortable living — the same is YOURS FOR 
THE ORDERING! 

INVISIBLE UNDER CLOTHING -Washable, Sanitary 

Wear RUPTURE-EASER with new confidence 
under your lightest clothing. No more visible 
than any usual undergarment — no revealing 
bulk to hide. Fits under girdles and corsets. 

Washable — easy to keep fresh and sanitary. 

BLESSED RELIEF DAY AND NIGHT 
you can sleep in it — work in it — bathe in it 

10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 



Money-back guarantee i 
don't get relief 

Piper Brace Co., Dept. DO-53 
811 Wyandotte, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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PIPER BRACE COMPANY 

811 Wyandotte, Dept. DO-53 Kansas City 5/ Mo. 

Please send my RUPTURE-EASER by return mail. 

Right Side....D $3.95 Measure oround lowest port 

Left Side □ $3.95 of my abdomen is 

Double □ $4.95 INCHES. 

We Prepay Postage Except on C.O.D.'s 
(Note: Be sure to give Size ond Side when ordering.) 

Enclosed is □ Money Order. □ Check for $ 

□ Send C. O. D. 



Note: Be sure to 
give size and side. 



Nome 

Address 

C»tv ond Stote 




